


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


HISTORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, WRIT- 
TEN IN 1730, 


‘«‘ History,’’ Lord Bacon teils us, ‘‘ is philoso- 
phy teaching by examples.’’ How few the num- 
ber who are qualified to extract from it lessons of 
true wisdom! Lord Plunket seldom exhibited the 
sardonic sargacity, of which he is possessed, more 
happily, than when he said, of some of his antiqua- 
rian antagonists on ‘‘ the Catholic question,”’ that 
their references to history, in its application to pres- 
ent events, were no better than references to an old 
almanac ; and he would himself, perhaps, now ac- 
knowledge, that those whom he so severely cen- 
sured, were not then more ill-judging in their 
retrospect of the past, than he was himself errone- 
ous and unhappy in his anticipations of the future. 

To see, in their principles, the processes by 
which society is modified, so as to discern the 
future from the past ; to take in, at one steady and 
comprehensive glance, the vzrious, contradictory, 
and subtle influences, which determine, in any 
given country, the condition of the human race ; to 
possess such a grounded knowledge of the nature 
of man, in all his moral, social, and political com- 
binations, as may lead to just deductions respecting 
the working of any given system of polity, the 
accidents to which it is exposed, and the tenden- 
cies which it is calculated to foster and generate— 
this may be pronounced to be one of the rarest gifts 
of the human mind, and to raise the possessor of it 
to the very nearest approach to inspired humanity, 
or even the angelic nature; leaving far behind him 
the most successful of those whose labors have ob- 
tained for them high distinction in those sciences 
of which the principles have been already deter- 
mined, the paths already pointed out, and where 
each succeeding investigator has been enabled to 
build upon the foundation laid by another. 

When we consider the steady lights which guide 
the discoverer in the exact sciences, and the settled 
and certain rules which he must follow, if he would 
arrive at truth, as compared with the chaotic mass 
of facts, the ‘* rudis, indigestaque moles,’’ in which 
the moral investigator is involved, and out of which 
he must deduce his prescient conclusions, in the 
mental labors of each the difference is almost as 
great as that between working by instinct, and 
working by reason. 

That moral propositions could be demonstrated 
with the certainty of the physical and mathematical 
sciences, is a notion which no one now entertains. 
The chameleon shiftings of aspect under which they 
may be viewed, must impart, to any definitions 
which may be formed of the terms employed, some- 
thing of their own mutation and instability ; so that 
as men, intellectually, or even complexionally, dif- 
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fer, the same truth will appear different to different 
minds. The ardent and the sanguine will take one 
prognostic from events or measures, which, to the 
cold and cautious, suggest another. The hopeful 
will often anticipate good, where the desponding 
can only see coming evil. And thus men's temper- 
aments will influence their judgments; so that the 
same propositions may often be understood in oppo- 
site senses, and the same data Jead to opposite con- 
clusions. Thus, when Mr. Fox talked of the French 
revolution ‘‘ as a glorious edifice raised up to Lib- 
erty,’’ Mr. Burke could only regard it ‘as a wall 
daubed with untempered mortar.”’ 

But there are certain broad principles of action 
which the master-mind alone is competent to dis- 
cern, amidst all the confusion and perplexity of 
human affairs; and by the aid of which human 
sagacity may learn to divine the future, with a cer- 
tainty very little short of that derivable from strictly 
scientific demonstration. 

We speak not of those lucky guesses, those cas- 
ual hits, which have been verified by events, and 
look like prophecies. Of these, the instances are 
sufficiently numerous, and may excite our surprise 
without moving our wonder. But what we allude 
to is, that projection of the mind upon a voyage of 
discovery into the future, which has sometimes re- 
sulted in the ascertainment, by anticipation, of 
changes wrought in the constitution of society ; the 
frame-work of government, and the nature of man, 
by the tendencies of principles which were but re- 
cently discovered, or adopted, when the inquiry 
into their working and influence was first enter- 
tained. Here we have a moral phenomenon some- 
what analogous to that which would be presented 
to us, if human sagacity should, from the contem- 
plation of the seed, be enabled to deduce its succes- 
sive developments, until it arose and expanded into 
a tree. 

Of isolated facts, discerned in the remote futu.e, 
the poet, George Herbert, who lived in the reign 
of James the First, furnishes us with a striking 
instance, when he says— 


I see religion on tiptoe stand 
Ready to fly to the American strand. 


How came he to vaticinate with so much cor- 
rectness' Manifestly because he saw the work- 
ing of principles which, sooner or later, must rise 
in their antagonism, to such a height, that the 
one must either yield to, or overthrow the other ; 
and that the monarchical and the high church 
principle was far too strong, in his day, not to 
compel a treatment of their opponents similar to 
that which Abraham was compelled to adopt to- 
wards Hagar, when the latter was driven into the 
wilderness. It was not given to the poet tu see 
further into futurity ; to see Puritanism, at first, 
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at bay; and then, in its reaction upon an obnox- 
ious establishment; until, in the end, its multi- 
plied extravagancies provoked a reaction against 
itself; when better principles, both religious and 
political, began to prevail, and a very weariness 
vf anarchy, disgust of fanaticism, and dread of 
military despotism, led to the happy restoration. 

The same far-seeing sagacity the judicious 
Hooker exhibited, in the preface to his ‘‘ Eccle- 
siastical Polity,’’ wherein he describes the pro- 
gress and development of Puritanism, in language 
which much more resembles a description of what 
is past, than a prediction of what was to come ; 
and appears to have been as familiarly conversant 
with its wildest extravagancies, as ever were those 
who witnessed them in their coarsest or most re- 
volting manifestation, 

Of Burke's prescience respecting the revolution- 
ary war, but little need be said ; as all our readers 
are familiar with the sagacity which foresaw its 
long duration, and predicted its ultimate result— 
and that, not at hap-hazard, but from principles 
inherent in human nature; which his comprehen- 
sive mind, penetrating genius, and extensive ac- 
quaintance with public affairs, had rendered as 
familiar to him, as are the elementary truths of 
any particular science to those who make it their 
peculiar care. 

We have been led into these remarks by the 
almost accidental perusal of a very rare and curious 
work,* the publication of which, if it may be said 
to have been published, bears date 1730. The 
author, Doctor Samuel Madden, was an Irish 
gentleman of good family, and a beneficed clergy- 
man of the established church. Dr. Johnson, 
who authenticated upon his authority the marriage 
of Swift and Stella, speaks of him as an honor to 
Ireland. He was a great benefactor to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, where he received his educa- 
tion; and the founder of the Dublin Society, which 


thas since done so much to mature and invigorate 


the germs of Irish genius in painting, statuary, and 
architecture, and preceded, if it did not suggest, 


the formation of the London Society for the En- 


couragement of Arts and Manufactures, which 
aimed at similar objects. 
The work of which we are about to give some 


account, is entitled ‘‘ Memoirs of the Twentieth 


Century ; being original letters of state under 
George the Sixth, relating to the most important 
events in Great Britain and Europe, as to church 
and state, arts and sciences, trade, taxes, treaties, 
‘peace and war; and characters of the greatest 
persons of those times; from the middle of the 


eighteenth to the end of the twentieth century, 


and the world; received and revealed in the year 
1728, and now published for the instruction of all 
eminent statesmen, churchmen, patriots, politi- 
cians, projectors, Papists, Protestants. In six 
volumes. Volume first.’’ 

It is addressed, in an ironical dedication, to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. Of the six promised 


eu eng AG the Twentieth Century,” &. By Sam- 
wel Madden, D.D. London: Woodfall. 1730. 


volumes, only one appeared ; which was hurried 
through the press with marvellous rapidity (Boyer, 
Woodfall and Roberts, having been all simultane- 
ously employed in bringing it out,) and suppressed 
almost as soon as it was completed. One thousand 
copies were printed, of which Dr. Madden re- 
ceived, and it is supposed destroyed, nine hun- 
dred. What became of the remainder does not 
appear ; any more than the motives which could 
have induced the iogenious author first to take 
such pains in maturing his work, and passing it, 
at so much expense, through the press; and then 
consigning it to oblivion. All that is certain is, 
that it is now extremely scarce. Mark Cephas 
Tutet, Esq., who had a copy of it, never heard 
but of one other, though he frequently inquired 
after it. A second copy of it (marked only at 10s. 
6d.) appeared in the catalogue of H. Chapman, in 
January, 1782, and was bought by Mr. Blundly. 

We are, however, at present, more interested 
by the substance than by the history of this re- 
markable production. 

In the following passage, which we extract 
from his preface, the reader will be reminded of 
Swift, whom this writer frequently resembles, in 
the sportive wit, the solemn irony, and the caustic 
vivacity, by which that extraordinary man was 
distinguished :— 





Another motive I had for making these papers 
public, was, that by magnifying the glory of suc- 
ceeding ministers, | might sink and lessen the repu- 
tation of those that at present sit at the helm, since 

they have been so regardless of a]] true merit as to 

do little or nothing for me or my family. I saw it 
in vain to attempt their ruin by downright railing, 
throwing dirt at random, calling them, at all adven- 
tures, rogues and knaves in print ; for they have so 
deluded the world by their cursed administration, 
that they will not listen any longer to general dec- 
lamations, to witty insinuations, or the boldest 
satires, without some real facts to vouch them, and 
prove they are well founded. Now as I found this 
an insuperable difficulty, since they manage with 
such vile art to keep all proofs of that sort from our 
knowledge, so I know no better method to nullify 
their measures, and serve his majesty and my coun- 
try, than showing the world that, notwithstanding 
the popular cry of prosperity in our affairs, there 
will, some ages hence, be much greater and more 
successful ministers than they are, and who, by-the- 
bye, may then remember to their posterity the little 
respect these gentlemen pay one of their ancestors 
now, whom (out of that modesty so natural to all 
great spirits) I shall not mention here. 


Our author’s motto is— 


Mavtis ageotos dorig eixaze xadoe. 
Evrir. 
And undoubtedly his sagacity was not at fault, 
when he saw, in distinct perspective, the deca- 
dence of the Turkish, and the aggrandizement of 
the Russian empires. When he wrote, the do- 
minions of the sultan stretched from the north- 
ern coast of Africa to the Caspian Sea, embracing 
almost every variety of soil and climate, while his 
army was in a most flourishing condition ; and, 
wielded as it was by an energetic despotism, 
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founded on fatalism, seemed the very sword of 
fate for deciding the controversies of nations. That 
Europe would be overrun by the Turks, was an 
apprehension not uncommonly entertained; and 
that they should suffer any serious reverses, so as 
to be reduced to a comparatively insignificant 
power, was, we believe, not regarded by any of 
the leading statesmen and politicians of the earlier 
portion of the eighteenth century, as a contingency 
to be reasonably apprehended. But Dr. Madden, 
even then, saw in that vast empire the germs of 
decay. He foresaw the effects which an inter- 
course with European states, and the progress of 
civilization, must have, in abating the fervor of 
fanaticism, which gave an almost superhuman 
energy to their arms ; and as he knew that what 
was got by the sword, could only be maintained 
by the sword, he hesitates not to give expression 
tu his full belief, that the decline of their military 
power would be rapidly followed by the loss of 
their territories, and the contraction of their em- 
pire. He even states the stages of this process, 
in the corruption of the janissaries, who are no 
longer trained or recruited after the old fashion, 
and whose faith in the prophet has been under- 
mined, until it has become a mere hollow profes- 
sion, utterly incapable of stimulating to the deeds | 
of daring by which they were formerly immortal- 
ized. This, observes Dr. Madden, in his antici- 
pative history, is not to be ascribed to any con- 
tests with European powers, in which they were 
unsuccessful. ‘‘It is plain that these were not 
the causes, but the effects, of their decayed valor 
and discipline, by which they have, by degrees, 
dost all their conquests in Persia, and their territo- 
ries round the Black Sea, together with the great- 
est part of Transylvania, Moldavia, and Walla- 
chia, and almost to the gates of Adrianople.”’ 

Now, we do regard this as a singularly saga- 
cious anticipation of events; as a progress of 
affairs seen in its causes, and estimated and cal- 
culated with a correctness and confidence that is 
almost akin to the prophetic vision. Let us now 
see what he says of Russia, which was, when he 
was engaged in the composition of his work, 
between 1720 and 1730, little better, as compared 
with its present enormous magnitude, than a bar- 
ren and frozen desert. Our ambassador at Moscow 
is thus supposed to write to the prime minister of 
England :— 


Your lordship, who is so well acquainted with 
the vast encroachments this powerful empire has 
made on all her neighbors around her, both on the 
side of Turkey, Poland, Sweden, and Persia, and 
how dangerous an enemy and useful a friend she 
may prove fo the affairs of Germany, can never 
want inclination to tie the czar to our interests, by 
all the ways and means that, in good policy, we 
can make use of. 


In Turkey, the causes were not latent, to a 
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sagacity like Dr. Madden’s, which would eventu- 
ate in the changes which he foresaw and pre- 
dicted. But in Russia, at that period, the antece- 
dents were but few upon which he could base any 
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calculations respecting the future. Peter the 
Great died in the year 1725, and had done no 
more than laid the rudey but strong foundations of 
the colossal empire which has since been realized ; 
and the hordes of undisciplined savages, who 
acclaimed him as their lord and master, were but 
inapt instruments to work out the stupendous 
projects upon which he had resolved. But the 
central power of a vigorous despotism, controlling 
and directing the energies of a hardy and devoted 
people—guided by a never-tiring circumspection, 
and an ever-watchful vigilance, and always pre- 
pared to take instant advantage of such opportuni- 
ties as were presented in the chances and changes 
of human affairs, were, he clearly saw, in a long 
lapse of time, amply sufficient to extend and to 
consolidate the conquests and the acquisitions of 
the ezar. A people in a low state of civilization 
—numerous, but scattered, and therefore not 
likely to combine for any popular object—and each 
identifying himself with the glory and the great- 
ness of their common Father—must in time, under 
wise and steady guidance, become a preponder- 
ating power; and, what is most extraordinary, 
the very course of policy which Russia has inva- 
riably pursued towards this country, with one or 
two exceptions, is clearly marked out in the ful- 
lowing curious extract :— 








The court has not, indeed, forgot the blow we 
gave to their naval power formerly in the Baltic, 
and the great restraint we kept them under ever 
since— yet, as they see there is no hope of better- 
ing their affairs, by living on ill-terms with us, they 
seem determined to try to gain upon us by all the 
friendship and favor they can show us in our com- 
merce here. I shail omit no opportunity to improve 
their inclination towards us, according to my former 
instructions, and your Jordship’s commands; and, 
as this people are vastly improved in every way, 
have made great-advances in all polite arts, as well 
as the learned sciences, and are grown considera- 
ble in the world, by their arms, conquests, and 
riches, 1 doubt not we shall find our account in 
keeping up a constant intercourse of friendship and 
amity with them. The great caravan for China 
went off yesterday, with near twenty British mer- 
chants in their company, all provided with sufficient 
passports, and allowed the same privileges as the 
ezar s subjects; aud I hope to see this branch of 
our commerce turned to greater account than it has 
been represented to the commissioners of trade in 


London. 


Here we have presented to us, by anticipation, 
a progress of Russian aggrandizement which has 
since been fully realized. She has arisen, since 
the date of the publication of this record, from 
what was scarcely a fourth, to a first-rate power 
in Europe. The great augmentation of her navy 
is distinctly intimated—and the check given to it 
by British victories in the Baltic, plainly declared ; 
an event which may, surely, be regarded as having 
been verified, when the battle of Copenhagen, and 
the capture of the Danish vessels, gave an effec- 
tual blow to the northern coalition, which so 
seriously menaeed our maritime independenee—al] 
this, nearly eighty years before it took place! 
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The sagacity could not have been blind, or aim- 
less, by which events thus in the womb of time 
were so confidently predicted. 

But this is not all. In another passage the 
prime minister directs the ambassador at Moscow 
to send by the next caravan to China for a fresh 
supply of hands skilled in the pottery business, 
stating that those previously imported had done 
very well; and that the manufacture of our 
earthenware was vastly improved ; and that there 
was every ground for hoping that we should soon 
become an exporting nation; rivalling the Chinese 
themselves, and even excelling them, in the baking 
and the painting. 

Now, Dr. Madden’s work was published in 
1730, when our pottery was of a very poor 
description indeed. All the better sort of that 
ware was imported from France, in which some 
very flourishing establishments for its production 
existed. In 1763, Wedgwood turned his attention 
to the subject; and under that ingenious and 
enterprising man, the manufacture in England 
continued to improve, until the sagacious anticipa- 
tions of the Dr. were realized, and in those very 
particulars which, thirty years before, he so confi- 
dently predicted. 

The following is the passage in his extraordi- 
nary work to which we allude :— 


I am sorry I had not notice early enough of the 
last departure of the caravan for China, because, 
as the Chinese we formerly brought over, and who 
have taught our people here to be good potters, 
and to make as fine vessels as any in China, are 
growing old and crazy, and as we would be the 
better to have some more skilful hands from thence, 
I must beg your care to have twenty or thirty of 
the best that can be hired at any expense, sent to 
me by the return of the next caravan. Our chief 
want is painters and bakers; though the truth is, 
we are already such masters in the art, that we 
export vast quantities of our manufactures for real 
China ; and it is, in my opinion, only to be distin- 
guished from it by its being differently, and, per- 
haps I might say, better painted. 


Of the great improvement in machinery which 
would take place in England, he had a clear 
anticipation, although not to the extent in which 
it was, in our days, to be realized :— 


And though in Frederick the First’s and George 
the Third’s days there were hardly forty engines 
for throwing silk in the nation, it is certain there 
are now above one hundred; and yet there are 
daily new ones set up by the company, which throw 
more silk with two or three hands, than by a vast 
number of workmen in our ordinary way. The 
demand for our goods and manufactures there, are, 
within the last century, (as I am assured,) risen to 
double what they were before; and I doubt not but 
your excellency will live to see our Thames, like 
the famous river of Tibiscus, of which it was said 
that one third of it was water, a second fish, and 
another shipping and boats. 


Nor of the vast improvement which was to be 
made in the telescope, did the good genius leave 
him ignorant, to whom he confesses himself 





indebted for his revelations. Of that instrument 
he thus writes :-— 


Though it be but of moderate length, yet it is 
altogether as good as the larger ones, and the 
expense of fixing it up much less; and you ma 
discern evidently with this, not only the hills, 
rivers, valleys, forests, but real cities, in the moon, 
that seem nearly to resemble our own; and what 
is still more, even mountains and seas in Venus and 
other planets. Nay, some of our astronomers have 
gone so far as to aver they could distinguish the 
times of ploughing and harvest, by the color of the 
face of the earth, and to specify those times, that 
others might make a judgment of their observation ; 
and some have maintained that they have plainly 
seen in the moon conflagrations, and smoke arising 
from them. 


That this sagacious man should have erred in 
supposing the moon inhabited by beings like our- 
selves, is nut to be wondered at; for all analogy, 
in his day, favored such a notion; but that he 
should have so clearly foreseen the improvements 
in the telescope, is, indeed, surprising—improve- 
ments which enable us to pronounce, with almost 
absolute certainty, that the moon is not inhabited ; 
and which would enable us to see its cities, if 
there were any to be seen. 

The following observations upon the changes 
which he anticipated in the Roman states, will, at 
the present day, have an especial interest for the 
thoughtful reader :— 


There is nothing more certain than that this see 
has resolved on new modelling their church, finding 
by experience the absolute necessity there is for it. 
For although the power of the Roman vatican has 
vastly increased, it is evident their interest with all 
Catholic prinees has greatly sunk ; indeed, they are 
almost on the wing to depart from her, if the vast 
height of that deluge of strength and interest were 
once so far abated, that, like Noah’s dove, they 
could find a safe place for even the sole of their foot 
to retreat to, when they have taken their flight from 
it. The only hold this see has of them, is very 
different from that they had in ancient times ; for 
then she was revered as the real head of the Chris- 
tian church, armed with divine authority. Where- 
as, she is now regarded as a temporal tyrant, who 
makes religion but the stalking-horse to universal 
empire. How greatly this has shaken her author- 
ity among the princes of Europe, and alarmed their 
jealousies, is perfectly wel} known to your lordship ; 
as well as the vast increase of credit and reputation 
the Protestant faith hath hereby obtained in the 
world. And though reasons of state and their 
jealousies of our trade keep them too much es- 
tranged from us, yet such a crisis of affairs may 
come, as may unite them with us, so far as to re- 
nounce the papal authority, and as probably reform 
the faith, as alter the government of their church. 


Dr. Madden relied upon the power and the in- 
fluence of the Jesuits, for the upholding and aggran- 
dizement of the court and chureh of Rome; and 
he did not foresee the reaetion to whieh their machi- 


nations would give rise, and which would occasion 


their expulsion from so many of the states of Eu- 
rope. But he did clearly foresee the corrup- 
tion of faith and morals which wae the conse- 
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quence of too great an influx of worldly prosperity. 
“‘ Religio peperit divitias, et filta devoravit matrem,”” 
was abundantly exemplified in the profligacy and 
the abominations which had long begun to mani- 
fest themselves in the once sacred city—until 
the “‘ omnia Rome venalia’’ was not more true of 
Pagan than of Christian Rome, and the outward 
formalism of an ostensible Christianity became, as 
exemplified by the high and the low of the Ro- 
mish communion, either the nurse of superstition, or 
the mere incrustation of infidelity. ‘‘ For,’’ ob- 
serves this keen and far-sighted observer— 


Where men of sense and figure evidently see 
such flagitious wickedness daily practised by them, 
under such sanctified professions, they enter into a 
distrust of their religion, as some do of physic, 
when they behold many die by it; and as these 
last think the shortest way to health is by plain, 
constant temperance, so the others think the best 
and surest way to please God is, by a plain, honest, 
and moral conduct, without regarding particular 
systems of revelation or rules of faith. 


The following exhibits both a deep insight into 
human nature, and a thorough knowledge of the 
working of the Church of Rome :— 


And, indeed, it must be confessed, there is no re- 
ligion upon earth, where believing or doing so little 
will so effectually serve their turn, (if men will be 
silent and obedient,) as that of the Church of Rome, 
and these good fathers, with their distinctions and 
absolutions. 


We are again reminded of Swift, by the follow- 
ing catalogue of relics, which he describes as hav- 
ing been put up for sale, to supply the exigencies 
of the papal treasury :— 


The ark of the covenant ; the cross of the good 
thief; Judas* lanthorn, a little scorched; the dice 
the soldiers played with, when they cast lots for 
our Saviour’s garment; the tail of Balaam’s ass, 
that spake when she saw the angel; St. Joseph's 
axe, saw, and hammer, and a few nails that he had 
not driven ; St. Christopher's stone boat; and St. 
Anthony's mill-stone, on which he sailed to Musco- 
vy; the loaves of bread turned into stone by St. 
Boniface, on a soldier’s denying him a piece of them 
when he was starving, for which he was burned 
for a sorcerer; crumbs of the bread that fed the 
five thousand ; a bough of the tree carried by Christ 
entering Jerusalem in triumph, the leaves almost 
fresh still ; the towel with which he wiped his dis- 
ciples’ feet, very rotten ; part of the money paid to 
Judas ; twelve combs of the twelve apostles, all of 
them very little used ; the head of St. Denys, which 
he carried two miles afier it was cut off, under his 
arm, praising God the whole way ; a piece of the 
rope that Judas hanged himself with; four cruci- 
fixes, whose beards grow regularly; seven that 
have spoke on divers proper occasions. 


And so on, for several pages, this shrewd ob- 
server proceeds to exhibit to scorn and ridicule 
‘* the lying wonders’’ of the papal system. 

There is, we believe, this moment being car- 
ried into effect, a project for changing the present 
bed of the Tiber, with a view to the discovery 
of the remains of antiquity which are supposed to 
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lie there in concealment. It is a new mode of 
accomplishing the design which originated in the 
zeal and the enterprise of the munificent Duchess 
of Devonshire, and which she hoped to have car- 
ried out by means of the diving-bell. Hear how 
it was anticipated by Dr. Madden, considerably 
more than a century before it entered into the 
heads of any of the modern projectors :— 


The study of antiquity, which is the reigning 
passion of this court, has put his holiness on an ex- 
traordinary project, which is to be executed early 
next summer ; and that is, to cut a new bed for the 
Tiber, by a vast canal from its old channel, through 
a deep valley, hard by the Ponte Molle. As it is 
expected (besides the convenience of raising the 
banks of the river, and securing it from inundation) 
that prodigious quantities of antiquities of all kinds 
will be found by this method, and much more than 
will answer the charge, they propose to spare no 
expense in executing the design with care and ex- 
pedition, before the great heats endanger the health 
of the inhabitants, from the stench of the filth and 
slime of the river. 


How much pregnant truth is contained in the 
following pithy observation upon France, whose 
conquests have been so great and so unenduring ; 
and whose history exhibits so many striking vicis- 
situdes of aggrandizement and humiliation :— 


The truth is, this nation does not seem formed 
for conquest; and though they've often made 
mighty efforts and great conquests, they never pre- 
serve them. They seem to traffic for provinces, as 
Busbequius tells us the Turks do for birds, to take 
them, and buy them, just to let them go again, and 
that they may thank them for their liberty. 


The judicious reader of the history of France, 
during the whole period from the publication of 
this work, down to the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, will recognize the substantial 
correctness of the following extract. Having 
described the miseries occasioned by weak and 
vain-glorious sovereigns, and corrupt and profligate 
ministers, Dr. Madden thus proceeds :— 


In the mean time, this unhappy kingdom has been 
paying severely for these mismanagements ; though 
every ministry, in their turn, have been applauding 
their own conduct, and on every little occasion ery- 
ing up their happy times, and striking medals to the 
glory of their king. And, certainly, if future his- 
torians were to plan out their chronicles of these 
days from such vouchers, they would represent 
this monarch as considerable a hero, as the present 
writers (if they impartially represent the distrac- 
tions of the country, the defeat of his troops, the 
loss of his provinces, and the cries and sufferings 
of his distressed subjects) must paint him a weak, 
unfortunate, and contemptible tyrant. 

It is true, indeed, Mr. Meneville, who is a wise 
and able, though corrupt minister, and those who 
are at present at the helm (and depend on Mrs. Du- 
vall, the reigning mistress,) as they seem to have 
an absolute ascendant over him, and are likely to 
keep it, have managed him and his affairs, these 
three or four last years, somewhat better than their 
predecessors, and are endeavoring to bring things 
into tolerable order. However, after all, they have 
chiefly aimed at keeping the clergy a little humbler, 



















and calming the parties and factions in the kingdom, 
and, by stopping the mouths of the boldest and 
most seditious leaders by preferments, making every 
one pay more submission to the king's authority. 

Though this has not sufficiently quieted the 
provinces, yet at court they have taught them all 
to speak entirely the king’s language and senti- 
ments, where (as in Copenhagen, everybody’s 
clock and watch is set to goexactly with the king’s 
great clock at the palace) all are ready to answer 
his majesty and his ministers submissively, as 
Menage, an ancient French writer, tells us, in his 
time, the Duke D’Use did the queen regent, who, 
when she asked him what hour it was, answered, 
** Madame, what hour your majesty pleases !”’ 


It will be in the recollection of our readers, how 
infidelity in France supervened upon superstition, 
until it gradually undermined both the throne and 
the altar. The church was regarded as an in- 
strument of state; and the abuse of patronage 
rapidly led to a corruption of morals beth amongst 
clergy and people. These effects Dr. Madden 
foresaw as clearly as if he had studied the writings 
of the encyclopedists ; and seems to have, with an 
instinetive sagacity, estimated at its full amount, 
the force of that popular reaction which was so 
soon to level to the ground all obnoxious establish- 
ments. The concluding portion of the following 
extract, which we may now read by the light of 
events, is full fraught with moral and_ political 
wisdom :— 

Certainly, when the king and the ministers find 
their account in imitating the maxims of Venice, 
keeping the interest of the clergy low, and their 
persons contemptible, religion and the influence of 
the mitre will be utterly absorbed in reason of state 
and the power of the crown ; and the subjects must 
necessarily become equally sceptical in their belief, 
corrupt in their principles, and immoral in the con- 
duct of their lives. Now, though this will evident- 
ly lessen the unreasonable authority of the pope and 
the church with the nation, yet, whether such 
measures will not, at the same time, unloose the 
sacred bonds by which religion ties allegiance of the 
oe ae to the supreme magistrate, and make them 

ad subjects in proportion as they are bad Christians, 
is worth the consideration of the mighty Machiavels 
of France. 


This is surely a wisdom which saw, in embryo, 
the mighty changes and convulsions which after- 
wards took place in France, and from the very 
causes which he indicates. In the following we 
have what may be called a retrospective anticipa- 
tion of the French Revolution, which Dr. Madden 
contemplates as having taken place at the precise 
period when it actually affrighted the world :-— 


By such a model as this, great things might be 
done here, to drive out the impertinence of reading 
and study ; and in a few years we might see this 
reign rival that of Louis the Seventeenth, when learn- 
ing, and religion, and arts, were so happily banished 
that kingdom ; and infidelity united all its divided 
schisms and parties, in one general league against su- 
perstition, pedantry, and priestcraft ; or, in other 
words, against piety, virtue, and knowledge. 


Louis the Seventeenth! The child who never 
reigned! Whose piteous fate it was to be con- 
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signed to ‘‘ the tender mercies’’ of a wretch devoid 
of all humanity ; who best recommended himself 
to the sanguinary monsters by whom he was em- 
ployed, by a refinement of barbarity in his treat- 
ment of his ill-starred captive, of which the annals 
of human brutality and wickedness afford no more 
harrowing example ! 

If this statement stood alone, it would pass for 
no more than a lucky guess, of which the acci- 
dental verification should not surprise us ; but, con- 
nected as it is with the examples already given of 
a far-seeing sagacity, it is impossible to refuse Dr. 
Madden the credit of having foreseen and caleu- 
lated with almost exact chronological precision, 
both the events and the period of the French 
Revolution. 

In the extreme democracy of the constitution of 
Poland, he discerned the germs of decay; and 
although he does not, in so many words, foretel) 
the partition, he describes such a state of things 
as quite inconsistent with any notion of its long 
continuance as an independent kingdom. The 
following are his scarcely Jess than prophetic 
words :— 


As that crown is soon to be set up for sale, I hear 
there are already as many new kings set up amongst 
them, as ever were made on a twelfth-night for di- 
version ; and will, probably, have the same fate, 
and be unkinged again, when their parties, that set 
them up, are tired of them and their silly piay, and 
sick of the puppets they have created. 


Of French fashions, we have the following 
whimsical account, aptly descriptive of the came- 
leon levity by which that versatile people are char- 
acterized :— 


It would be entertaining to write a history of the 
fashions for the last four years | resided here ; and 
Iam confident it would make a little folio, to go 
through them all in their different reigns and seasons. 
High stays, low stays, and no stays ; short-waisted, 
long-waisted stays; short, mid-leg, all-leg, no-leg 

tticoats ; broad lace, narrow lace, Flanders lace, 
English lace, Spanish lace, no lace ; fringes, knot- 
tings, edgings; high heads, low heads; three-pin- 
ners, two-pinners, one-pinner; much powder, all 
powder, little powder, no powder; mantuas with 
a tail, want-a-tail, false tail; four flounces, three 
flounces, two flounces, no flounce; wide sleeves, 
straight sleeves, long sleeves, short sleeves; many 
ribbons, all ribbons, few ribbons, broad ribbons, 
narrow ribbons, rich ribbons, plain ribbons, flowered 
ribbons, stamped ribbons, no ribbons. Such a noble 
and important work as this, with the dates and rise 
of every fashion, the councils that decreed it, the 
authors and the inventors, and the vast revolutions 
it produced in the political world, and dedicated to 
the lovely Duchess Monbazon, who is able, my lord, 
to prescribe what fashions she pleases, both to her 
own sex and ours, would, I am sure, raise more 
subscriptions than the works of Cicero or Livy. 


Let the reader endeavor to picture to himself 
the meagreness of the diurnal and hebdomadal 
press, in the early portion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as compared with its present prodigious ex- 
tent and augmentation ; and then say, whether the 
sagacity was at fault, which predicted such a re- 
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sult—and whether the following pithy description 
of it, is not as characteristic of our own country, 
as the changes of fashion set forth in the foregoing, 
js of our gayer and more lively neighbors :— 


It was really a surprise to me to see such a vast 
spawn of the productions of these insects, that thus 
float and feed upon the air we breathe, and have no 
appearance of existence, but in their constant buz- 
ung about, hearkening out, attending, and listening 
to, the noise and motions of their neighbors. They 
seem to make their ears as useful to them as the 

ygmies, which Pigafetta tells us he found in the 
sland of Aruchet, near to Moluccas, who lived in 
dark caverns, (like the garrets, | suppose, of these 
authors,) and lay upon one ear for a bed, and cov- 
ered themselves, by way of warm bed clothes, with 
the other. 


When it is recollected that the above was writ- 
ten long before parliamentary reporting was thought 
of, and when our press was little more than a 
record of births, deaths, and marriages, some court 
news, and anecdotes of some remarkable men—it 
will be allowed, that the prescience which could 
contemplate it in its present developed state, was, 
indeed, not a little surprising. 

Of our colonies, then few and thinly-peopled, 
let those who are best acquainted with their histo- 
ry and rise, say whether the following were not 
sagacious anticipations :— 


The truth is our colonies abroad have, and are 
likely to acquire still, such an increase of hands and 
strength, that the greatest care will be necessary to 
keep the strongest of them dependent ; and yet to 
provide that the weakest of them may not live on 
the blood and spirits of the nation; nor suck, if I 
may use the allusion, on her breast too long. 


And again :-— 


I am confident, as they will require, so they will 
deserve, and fully repay, this care. Besides the 
advantage of the commerce, and the navigation be- 
twixt us, it is certain they generally, in proportion, 
produce greater, more sublime and warlike spirits ; 
as being composed of adventurous and daring peo- 
pie: or, at worst, of melancholy dispositions ; which 
ast, (to say nothing of the other, who must evi- 
dently be of service to us) are the best seed-bed for 
ingenious and inventive, as well as learned and ju- 
dicious heads. 


The Romanizing tendencies of many of the 
pious and learned of our clergy and laity of the 
present day, together with the causes to which 
they owe their origin, are thus intimated :— 


Your excellency, who is so well acquainted with 
the history of your own country, will be better able 
to judge of such consequences by the reign of Fred- 
erick the Third, in the nineteenth century; when 
the miserable infection that had corrupted both the 
lives and the faith of one part of our people, had 
driven the other to an absolute revolt in their aile- 
giance and principles to Rome and her superstitions. 


We believe that what is called the Puseyite 
movement could not be better described, both in 
its origin and its tendency, than in these words. 
A latitudinarianism, whose toleration of sects 
amounted to intolerance of an establishment, gave | 








rise to grave questionings respecting church prin- 
ciples; which, when taken up by men of hasty 
judgments, or heated, narrow minds, ended in 
subjection to a system of dogmatic belief, which 
overruled both reason and scripture. That many 
sagacious reasoners of the present day should 
have foreseen such a result, when the fiercest 
enemies of the church were freely admitted into 
parliament, can cause no surprise. But, that such 
a contingency should have been, as above, dis- 
tinctly intimated, as the natural and necessary re- 
sult of a laxity or decline of faith, more than one 
hundred years before such admission, must surely 
excite our admiration. 

That the Greek church in Russia would attract 
the zeal of Romish missionaries, it was natural 
to conjecture ; and Dr. Madden accordingly repre- 
sents the Jesuits as making great inroads upon the 
domain of the eastern heresiarchs. Nor is it pos- 
sible to contemplate what has been done in our 
day, in obtaining, for the principles of Romanism, 
admission into the dominions of the czar, wherever 
an excuse for so doing was afforded by a mixed 
population, without admitting that, to a considera- 
ble extent, his conjectures have been verified by 
results, although not quite so much so as he ex- 
pected. 

The machinery which he conceives to have been 
set in operation with this view, was, we are fain 
to believe, intended quite as much to teach his own 
church how the true faith should be preserved, as 
to show how, by the church of Rome, a corrupted 
faith had been extended. 

The instruments employed are able and learned 
men, all whose powers are concentred upon the 
one object. These make themselves, in a variety 
of ways, useful to the autocrat, and win his respect 
and confidence. By their advice, seminaries for 
the clergy are established, which they take good 
care shall be superintended by their own creatures. 
Thus, whatever the book lessons that may be 
learned, the teaching will be sure to subserve their 
ends. By a provident care for the interests of the 
poorer clergy, they obtain great influence over 
them. And by judicious regulations respecting 
the disposal of patronage, they ensure that, in all 
human probability, the most advantageous dispo- 
sition of it will be made. The following descrip- 
tion of a place-hunting clergy was surely not 
intended for Russia alone; nor can it be read 
without a shrewd suspicion that, even at the pres- 
ent day, the race is not quite extinct amongst 
ourselves :— 


There are in all churches, and especially in this, 
a kind of very managing and manageable divines, 
who pay their court to interest or power wherever 
they find it; by a servile obsequiousness in prosti- 
tuting their pens and their pulpits to defend or ex- 
plode all tenets, as they are convenient and proper 
for present times, or the present views of their 
masters. ‘They are a race of creatures who are 
still mighty sticklers for all seasonable local truths 
or temporal verities ; and are too often found the 
usefulest tools that ever were set at work by the 
Machiavels of the world. However, the malice of 
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some envious people nick-name them, sometimes, 
the professors of Engathromythic divinity, and rail 
at them a little severely as teaching ¢rencher truths ; 
and writing and preaching from that lower kind of 
inspiration, which has set so many great souls at 
work, and fills the head with the fumes of the 
belly. 


To the great ability of many of the Jesuits, and 
their vast power in sustaining the papal system, 
he bears frequent testimony, while the wit of Pas- 
cal himself was not more keen and piercing in de- 
tecting their sophistry and unravelling their wiles. 
‘*Corruplio optimi passima;’’ and the more they 
are capable of good, the less are they excusable in 
doing evil :— 


To see (he says) such excellent instruments 
turned to corrupt our morals, and wound religion, 
and raise factions, schisms, and rebellions in the 
earth, to serve their own ambition, must raise every 
one’s indignation. ”T is a detestable perverting of 
wit and reason, and all the powers of the human, 
mind, from the noble purposes they were given us 
for by Heaven, to the worst that could be suggested 
by hell ; and bears a near resemblance to their prac- 
tice, who make use of that soul of vegetation and 
basis of nutriment, the nitre of the earth, and con- 
vert it into gunpowder for the destruction of their 
fellow-creatures. 

The savage nations in America are said to make 


small sums of money to the poor, at the lowest in- 
terest, to carry on their trades with, such as the 
Mont de Ja Pieta at Rome ; but by this act no sum 
larger than ten pounds, or less than twenty shillings, 
can be borrowed, and it must be lent upon sufficient 
pawns, or city security. 


Such an act was actually passed, entitled, we 
believe, the *‘ Charitable Loan Fund Act.” 

An act for the augmentation of the funds, and 
the increase in the number of bishopricks—objects 
which have been partially accomplished by recent 
enactments. 

‘**A law for new modelling, and further confirm- 
ing and enlarging, the two corporations of the royal] 
fishery and the plantation company, and their rights, 
privileges, and premiums, as established in the reign 
of Frederick the First and George the Third.” 
The Hudson Bay Company may be thus eharacter- 
ized, and became chartered and established about 
the period here indicated. 

*‘An act to take away the privilege of parlia- 
ment, in case of arrests for debt, when the house 
is not sitting.”” We need not add that this sub- 
ject has been recently taken up by some distin- 
guished men of the legislature, and is at present 
receiving the gravest consideration. 

Nor can we regard the following, which pro- 





war on their neighbors, who do not use the same 
customs and speak the same language; but these | 


fesses to describe a regulation adopted in Russia, 
but as intended to convey a hint to the politicians 
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gentlemen go a few steps further, and pursue you | of his own country that its legislative enactment 
to death, nay, beyond the grave, because you do| Would be desirable. It describes, substantially, 
not think as they do, (a matter in no man’s power,) | the act for defining and limiting the qualifications 
in speculative points of their own contriving and im- | and the practice of the members of different branehes 


posing. For, after all, my lord, they have not only of the medical profession, which is at present un- 
made a perfect manufacture of this commodity, but | der the consideration of parliament, and has excited 
a monopoly too ; and have managed with their faith, | cn Ghedls atin uthentien sun 

as to the world, as the French king has done with “e ‘ 


his salt, as to his subjects. At first it lay ready in 


- yin} And I shall begin with that excellent one of pro- 
every creek—a plain, useful, healthful commodity, | }ibiting all apothecaries to practise, on the severest 
which all that pleased had for taking up; till, by penalties. For, besides the want of skill in a pro- 
his absolute power, the king seizes it solely into his fession they can never be supposed to be masters 
own hands, makes it up his own way, and refines | of, it is certain those gentlemen used to bestow 
it as he thinks proper ; and then orders every one, | their attention on the poor Russians, merely with a 
on pain of death, to take such a proportion of it as | view to be well paid for their drags, (that would 
he thinks necessary for them, whether they want it | otherwise have rotted on their shelves,) just as vint- 
or not, or whether they will or no; and forbids,| pers give a Sunday's dinner to their customers, 
under severe penalties, that any that’s foreign) nrovided they pay for the wine they drink. After 
should be imported, and punishes all that make use | all, my lord, there is, perhaps, as good ground for 
of any other (though ever so much better) that is) is Jaw, as for one we have in Great Britain, that 
privately brought in by strangers. | forbids drovers to be butchers ; it being unreasonable 
that the same persons who provide the cattle we 


Of the acts of the British parliament, the intro-| ake use of, should also have liberty to kill. 


duction of which he anticipates, many have already 
been passed into laws. Take the following :— If the following project has not yet been real- 
ized, it is not because it would not have proved 
very useful. Here the Irish Rabelais is again 
brought to our remembrance. A royal printing- 
house is established, with the view and for the 


An act for translating all our writs from the old, 
unintelligible English of the eighteenth century, ! 
into our present inodern tongue, &c. &c. 


This has been accomplished by Sir Robert Peel’s 
revisal and amendment of the penal code. 


A bill for ascertaining the fees of all offices, 
officers, and counsellors at law, and attorneys. 


This, too, has, to a considerable degree, been 


reasons thus described :— 


Over the great gate there is a large inscription, 
in a vast marble table, in which the causes of the 
foundation are declared to be the service of religion, 
the good of the state, and the benefit of the learned 
world. Then it goes on to say, that as the number 





made subject to legal regulation. 


of books is infinite, and rather distract than inform 
the mind, by a mixed and confused reading ; some 


An act for establishing a public bank for lending | being well writ, but ill books ; others, good books, 
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but ill writ ; some huddled up in haste, others stink- 
ing of the lamp ; some without any strength of rea- 
soning, others overloaded with arguments, half of 
which are insignificant ; some books being obscure 
through too affected a brevity, others perspicuous 
through an unnecessary redundancy of words (like 
a bright day at sea, where yet there is nothing to 
be seen but air and water) ; some treating on sub- 
jects that thousands have handled better before, 
others publishing useless trifles, beeause new and 
unthought of by others ; some writing as if they 
never read anything, others as if they writ nothing 
but what they read, and then borrowed ;—therefore 
his majesty decrees no book should be printed with- 
in those walls but the works of the ancients, and 
such only as should be voted most proper by two 
thirds of the colleges in the two universities, and 
confirmed by the lord chancellor and the archbishop 
of Canterbury, for the time being. 


But there was one thing which Dr. Madden did 
not foresee ; and that was the Reform Bill. The 
sublime wisdom which led to that enactment, tran- 
scended his limited capacity ; and he certainly did 
not anticipate that the time would ever come, when 
physical foree, under the domination of faction and 
ignorance, should over-ride both the aristocracy 
and the crown. In the following, he contemplates 


the continued security of our constitutional form | 


of government, in a manner that seems to prove 
that his ** good genius’’ could sometimes mislead 
him :— 


And certainly, as our ancestors used to say, when 
they were torn in pieces by their senseless divisions, 
that England could only be ruined by England; so 
we may as truly maintain, that our happiness, and 
(that greatest of blessings) our liberties, as now 
settled under our excellent prince, can never be de- 
stroyed but by parliaments; and our church, as it 
now stands, fenced in by human laws, and founded 
on the divine, can only be overturned by the fathers 
of it, the bishops. 


Had the raging tide of democracy, as we now 
feel it, sounded audibly in his ears, he would have 
learned how parliament itself might be metamor- 
phosed, until it came to reflect the passions and 
the prejudices of the populace, rather than the 
wisdom of the people ; and the church, instead 
of being cherished and protected by the legisla- 
ture, be left at the mercy of mountebank or profli- 
gate ministers, and become, like the strong man 
in Scripture, sightless and manacled, the prey and 
the sport of its enemies. 

Of the rapid decay and extinction of the great 


aristocratic families, he would seem to have been | 


as well aware as if he had lived to study the sta- 
tistics of the late Michael Thomas Sadieir :— 


I have been comparing this last with the ancient 
ones that remain on record with us, and I am struck 
with the deepest melancholy when I see so many 
great and noble families, that once made such a 
figure in our country, washed away by the devour- 
ing flood of time ; without leaving any more re- 
membrance of their vast fortunes, stately houses, 
and magnificent equipages, than there is of the very 
beggars that, in their day, were refused the scraps 
and crumbs of their tables. 
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We have now, we trust, enabled our readers to 
judge for themselves whether, in our estimate of 
Dr. Madden's far-seeing wisdom, we have used 
any exaggeration. 

It will, we think, be admitted by all, that his 
was a niind singularly well balanced and perspic- 
uous—*' Ponderibus librata suis.” 

The only other writings of this extraordinary 
man with which we are acquainted, are ‘ Reflec- 
tions and Resolutions proper for the Gentlemen of 
Ireland, as to their conduct for the service of their 
country, as Landlords, as Masters of Families, as 
Protestants, as descended from British Ancestors, 
as Country Gentlemen and Farmers, as Justices 
of the Peace, as Members of Parliament ;’’ and 
‘* A Letter to the Dublin Society on the Improv- 
ing of their Fund, and the Manufactures, Tillage, 
&c., of Ireland.’’ Strange to say, both these 
productions were almost as rare as the one to 
which we have called the attention of the reader, 
until the former was reprinted for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, and may now sometimes be found upon 
our stalls. The copy which we have seen is one 





of the original edition, at present in the library of 
‘the Dublin Society. It has bound up with it the 
letter to the Dublin Society, which does not ap- 
| pear, as neither does the preface, in the reprint. 
Many of our readers may have seen it referred to, 
with considerable interest, by the gentleman who 
wrote under the title of ‘* The Times Commis- 
sioner,” as containing many valuable suggestions 
which, even at the present day, might be acted 
upon with advantage. Une of the resolutions 
which he proposes for adoption is— 


That we will, as Protestant gentlemen in Ireland, 
do al] in our power to bring over our countrymen 
from the delusions and ignorance they are kept in 
by their popish priests, as the greatest cause of 
their misery. 


And had the government or the gentry of that 
day been only duly sensible of the importance of 
such an object, and followed the advice so ably 
and honestly given to them, how different would 
be the present aspect of Ireland ! 

The following observations are scarcely less ap- 
plicable now, than they were then, to the distract- 
ed state of our unhappy country :— 


It is but too well known to the world, and too 
much felt by ourselves, that this poor kingdom is 
divided, or rather torn in pieces, by two religions ; 
and, which is ever the consequence of the other, 
into two opposite factions in the state. It is true, 
the terrible contests that arise from hence, and 
which, after spilling oceans of blood, laid waste 
our country, are, I hope, pretty well over, and, hu- 
manly speaking, can never disturb us more ; for 
though there is a superiority of one side as to num- 
bers, yet the advantage of arms, strength, and 
power, is so entirely on the other, that there is not 
the remotest prospect of dangers from that quarter. 
However, it is certain that our continuing thus di- 
vided has had very mischievous consequences to 
the kingdom in general, as it lessens our natural 
weight and strength, and makes us as spiritless and 
inactive as a paralytic body, when one half of it is 
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dead, or just dragged about by the other. It often 
puts me in mind of the poor Italian in London, who 
had a little twin brother that grew out of his breast, 
whom he carefully nourished and cherished, being 
sensible that when his brother died, he could not 
long survive him; and I have often considered the 
Catholics and the Protestants in this light, who are 
closely united, and must as inevitably flourish and 
decay together. With the utmost regard to the 
welfare and the general good of Ireland, I must 
say, that whilst our religious differences subsist 
here, (at least on the foot they now stand,) we can 
never be a thriving or a happy people ; and that, 
therefore, until the state thinks fit to interpose fur- 
ther than they have yet done, and order proper 
methods for converting the poor natives, every Prot- 
estant gentleman should use his endeavors to that 
good end, by his influence and authority, by famili- 
arity and favor, by persuasion and reasoning, and, 
where they can read, by dispersing proper books 
and tracts among them. 


Having described the vast drain of money caused 
by the necessity for supporting their own enormous 
ecclesiastical system, both at home and abroad, and 
also the vast loss of labor, equivalent to wealth, 
occasioned by their numerous holidays, he thus 
proceeds :— 


But this is not the worst ; for it is certain that 
our priests, with their old thirst for the blood of 
heretics, were the chief authors of the dreadful re- 
bellion and horzid murders in 1641, which swept 
away near two hundred thousand souls, destroyed 
our houses and towns, and kept us to this day with- 
out peace, or people, or trade ; whereas, had the 
happy condition Ireland was then in continued till 
now, we should have been one of the most thriving | 
nations in Europe. I am sorry to say that the guilt | 
of the popish priests herein is too confest and evi- 
dent to want any proofs ; for the world has seen it 
fully and undeniably charged on them in a number 
of histories and memoirs of those times ; and I be- 
lieve no papist who has read them can doubt this 
fact. Indeed, the encomiums given by Pope Urban 
the Eighth’s Bull, (dated May 17, 1642,) to those 
murderers of heretics, is in itself so glaring an evi- 
dence of this miserable truth, that there is no occa- 
sion to dwell upon a thousand others which can be | 
produced for it. It is certain that they had also a 
great hand in all the troubles of ’88, and the slaugh- 
ters, and ravage, and burning of houses which it 
occasioned ; and though both these fatal events tum- 
bled, like ill-contrived mines, on their own heads, 
who set them on fire, and proved an increase of the 
Protestant interest, yet the nation has not yet re- 
covered the loss of blood and spirits occasioned 
thereby. 





It is surely to be lamented that a genius so 
rare was not employed upon the production of 
other works, by which, in his day, he might have 
achieved for himself a high reputation, and which 
an enlightened posterity would gladly recognize as 
worthy of perpetual remembrance. But, while | 
he was a great benefactor to arts and literature, it | 
was more by drawing forth the powers of others, 
than by exhibiting his own. 

That he should have shrunk, in his own day, 
from giving publicity to conjectures and specula- | 
tions, of which copious examples are to be found | 





in the preceding pages, is not at all so surprising 
as that he should have ever embodied them in a 
readable form, and taken so much pains, by pass- 
ing them through the press, to give them a per- 
manent existence. They could not be read then 
as we can read them now, by the light of events ; 
and must have appeared the hallucinations of a 
crazy visionary, rather than the deeply-pondered 
forecastings of a most penetrating understanding. 
And, as there was no class upon whose sympathy 
he could calculate—no “ fit audience,’’ not even 
‘fa few,”’ by whom his speculative imaginings 
would be gravely entertained—he shrank, with 
the instinctive sensitiveness of genius, from the 
ridicule which his published lucubrations would be 
sure to provoke— 


And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made. 


That he judged erroneously in some particulars, 
may be fully admitted; and that whimsical and 
eccentric notions are to be found mingled in strange 
confusion with his mest felicitous thoughts and 
conjectures, is undoubtedly true. Nor can this 
surprise us. On the contrary, it is just what 
might be expected. Dr. Madden had more of 
Democritus than of Heraclitus in his composition. 
He was the laughing philosopher, who blended 
pleasantries with his wisdom; and could at one 
time be as sportive and volatile, as he was, at 
another, erudite and profound. But, that he 
should have been right in so many particulars ; 
that the then future course of history in Turkey, 
Russia, France, and England, should have been 
by him, in its leading features, so clearly foreseen ; 
that he should have intimated, with an emphatic 
distinctness, terrible convulsions in France, at a 
time accurately synchronizing with the French 
revolution ; and that very change in the system 
of the papacy which is now being realized, as far 
as circumstances will permit of it, by Pius the 


| Ninth—all this, surely, indicates not only a very 


profound knowledge of human nature, and a very 
extensive acquaintance with public affairs, but 
what is, perhaps, rarer still, a healthy action of 
all the faculties, unperturbed and unclouded by 
faction or prejudice, and a calm serenity of con- 
templative observation and reflection, 


Above the arrows, shouts, and fears of men, 


of which we know no more signal example. 

It is not a little curious, that while he specu- 
lated so freely respecting every other country, he 
has no anticipations respecting his own, in which 
he was, at the same time, strenuously laboring to 
lay the foundations of future prosperity’ Was it 
that Ireland, then, as now, presented a problem to 
the politician and the philosopher, the solution of 
which was not easy! It certainly did exhibit an 
aspect from which it would have been very diffi- 
cult to divine the future. Liberty secured, and 
the constitution preserved, by the slavery of a 
nation, and the triumph of a faction; the penal 
laws in full force ; a whole people prostrate; a 
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privileged few ascendant, and this ascendency 
party contented to be mocked by the forms of con- 
stitutional government, and exulting in a species 
of legislative bondage ! Who could tell what the 
end was to bet? Who could declare what would 
become of this fantastic structure, when the inert 
masses on which it was built should become 
instinct with motion and life—when the breath of 
the agitator should summon into activity the 
slumbering energies that had so long been spell- 
bound? Who could then foresee distinctly what 
would now seem such an inevitable result? And 
if that end was visible to Dr. Madden's mental 
ken, the time was not propitious for any such dis- 
closure of his views as would have alarmed the 
jealousy of our rulers; who would fain keep this 
country in as great subjection to England, as the 
Popish were to the Protestant party in Ireland. 
The then recent examples of Swift and Molyneux, 
afforded but little encouragement to any one who 
might be disposed to speculate upon his country’s 
independence. And he, therefore, wisely con- 
tented himself with doing what he could, by aid- 
ing, both with his purse and his personal influ- 
ence, in every project by which Ireland might be 
advanced in sociai and intellectual improvement— 
while he indulged the bent of his genius, as the 
reader has already seen, in those conjectures 
respecting foreign states, which are marked by 
such prophetic shrewdness; a liberty which he 
could not take nearer home, without alarming the 
fears, and provoking the jealousies, of many 
amongst the great and powerful; and probably 
drawing down upon himself a suspicion of Jacobit- 
ism, or, of being a mover and contriver of sedition, 
and an enemy to the settlement at the revolution. 


From the Spectator, 7th Oct. 
AN EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 

Tue rumors of a congress still continue; and 
although we do not attach too wide a meaning to 
the phrase “‘ general pacification’’ in the diplo- 
matic correspondence on Sicily, the disposition to 
interpose is as apparent in some quarters as the 
need for it is in others. We still hold that a 
**Congress of the Powers of Europe’’ would be 
difficult, from the difficulty of finding any estab- 
lished powers in some important parts of Europe ; 
and we doubt whether there is abroad such a spirit 
ef originality and realism in statesmanship as to 
reconcile the official mind to one sort of congress 
which might be possible. It is evident that a gath- 
ering after the fashion of 1815 would be useless: 
a congress of agents appointed either by the 
princes of Europe or by the present governments 
de facto, would be as unsatisfactory to the nations 
as a congress of agents appointed by universal 
suffrage would be to some of the surviving pow- 
ers ; and the decrees emanating from either kind 
wonld meet with very partial respect. But the 
events which are passing before our eyes do sug- 
gest one sort of congress which might be possible 
and useful. 

France and England have come to an accord, 
and are mediating together, at Naples and in the 





north of Italy—two separate acts of mediation, 
/and not to be confounded because they may both 
|be included in the geographical expression ‘ It- 
aly ;’? they are mediating concurrently, though 
not jointly, in Schleswig-Holstein ; and their me- 
diation is as probable in other quarters. In Sicily, 
although with great moderation, they have backed 
their intervention by significant allusions to their 
marine forces. These are the facts. Now if 
France and England had substituted one act of 
intervention for these several acts—if, as it 
were, they had consolidated these scattered pro- 
ceedings—the moral effect would have been pro- 
portionately enhanced, without the two states be- 
ing committed any further than they are. Suppose, 
for example, that they had sent commissioners to 
some town in a strictly neutral country, like Bel- 
gium, and, instead of treating each case severally 
and topically, had declared the plan upon which 
they meant to treat all such cases, the principle 
upon which they would, if driven to it, employ 
that armed force which they are now employing 
pro re nata; under such an arrangement. it is 
evident that their acts would have committed them 
no further than they are already, but that their 
position would be so much more intelligible, as to 
supersede, by anticipating, many diplomaiic trans- 
actions. 

But such a meeting of plenipotentiaries from 
the two leading countries might become the nu- 
cleus, not of a congress from ali the powers, to 
impose new arrangements on Europe, but of such 
powers as did concur, to consult, report, and ad- 
vise on the reorganization of Europe. Many in- 
ducements would bring recruits to a congress of 
that nature. Governments concurring in the main 
objects—such governments as are not directly im- 
plicated in revolution, and yet desire a restoration 
of peace and order—would be very likely to send 
their agents: we should expect, for example, to 
see the agents of Belgium, Holland, and Sweden. 
Governments desirous of recognition would appear 
—such as Tuscany, Spain, or the central govern- 
ment of ‘‘ Germany ;’’ governments desirous of 
support might also ask admission—such as those 
of Sardinia and Prussia. But as the conclave 
would be not a law-giving council but a consult- 
ing body, it would be quite possible, as it would 
be most desirable, to make it include a real repre- 
sentation of the nations: it would lie within the 
discretion of its members at any time assembled to 
admit representatives, not less from the princes of 
Europe as such, or from nations in a state of po- 
litical unsettlement, than from the governments de 
facto. For one example out of many, the house 
of Hapsburg might be there, and the Sclavonians 
|of the empire, as well as the de facto government 
|of Vienna. And it would be equally feasible to 
‘reject improper claimants for admission ; since it 
would be of essential importance to admit none 
but men manifestly possessing the full confidence 
of their clients—not mere diplomatists, but wise 
men, capable of representing a broad national feel- 
ing, and of treating affairs not according to their 
forms but according to their realities; such men 
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as d’Azeglio for Italy, Peel or Clarendon for Eng- 
land, Leo Thun for Sclavonia. 

The declaration of a determinate policy by such 
a council could not fail to exercise the greatest 
moral influence. By telling governments and na- 
tions what to expect, it would teach them what to 
avoid, and might prevent many tentative move- 
ments. It would explode great national hum- 
bugs, like the Russo-Sclavonian humbug; and 
would give body to realities, like the Sclavonian 
movement of Prague. It would teach princes and 
peoples what they must accept, what they might 
refuse. It would impart body, by imparting unity 
to a thing which has almost lost its existence in 
the confusion—a public opinion of Europe. It 
would supply a great moral strength to the mod- 
erate and practical section of each nation, recruit- 
ing it with the number of waverers, and encourag- 
ing it to be firm, active, and consistent. If there 
are not ‘‘the powers of Europe’? to appoint a 
lawgiving congress for reorganizing Furope, such 
a council might create the powers needful to that 
ulterior step. 





THE LONDON TIMES ON CALIFORNIA. 


Tuere is really a great deal of interest to be 
acquired in the seizing of California, just taken by 
the United States. We mean that there is some- 
thing very amusing in the spectacle of the most 
inquisitive and tenacious people in the world turned 
loose into a huge, mysterious, unexplored region. It 
is something beyond Denon and his brother savants in 
Egypt, and is almost equivalent to a meeting of the 


plored, and fifty thousand adventurers ready to 
route and ransack every corner of it, like the un- 
dertakers at the drawers and cupboards in Ho- 
garth’s picture of the dead miser. 

Perhaps our readers would like to learn some- 
thing of the known state of California, as a point de 
depart from which to venture into those interesting 
details which will no doubt reach us by every 
American mail. Under the old Spanish monarchy, 
Upper or New California was one of the three 

rovinces composing the viceroyalty of New Spain, 
ts settlement, however, was limited to the estab- 
lishment of some eighteen or twenty ‘‘ missions”’ 
along the coast, which were dedicated to the vari- 
ous saints whose titles still survive between Fran- 
cisco and Diego, and which were calculated with 
a precision and certainty attainable by none but 
Spaniards, to render the colonization of the country 
altogether an impossibility. San Diego, the south- 
ernmost of these, and the point where the new 
American frontier will debouch upon the Pacific, 
was founded in 1769, before which year there was 
no European settlement upon the coast. Between 
this period and 1800 were founded the others, all 
on the same model, and all running the same course. 
The aspect of the presidious was not materially 
varied under the rule of the emancipated republic. 
When Captain Wilkes landed at San Francisco, 
he found, at the chief anchorage of this noble port, 
a **town,’’ of which the constituent elements are 
thus enumerated :—‘ A large frame house, occu- 
pied by an agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; 
a store kept by an American; a billiard-room and 
bar; a poop-cabin of a ship, oceupied as a dwel- 
ling by an Anglo-American captain ; a blacksmith’s 
shop, and some outbuildings.’’ As this is decided- 
ly the most famous colony on the coast, it would 
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British Association in Japan, with the free run of | be rather perverting the proverb to say ‘* Expede 
the islands. It is certain that at this moment no | Herculem,’’ but we may probably save ourselves 
human being of Caucasian extraction has any con- | the trouble of describing San Carlos, or Santa Bar- 
ception of what may be discoverable on the ten| bara, or La Purissima Concepcion. In these de- 
degrees of the globe’s surface between the Rio del lightful settlements resides the present white popu- 
Norte and the North Pacific Ocean, and it is almost | lation of the province, numbering, perhaps about 
as certain that in two years’ time there will be a | 3,000 souls; and some 9,000 or 10,000 Indians, as 
railroad right across the province, and boarding- | it is calculated, roam abroad in the mysterious wilds 
houses at every station. It is something in these | of the interior. The whites are true sons of Old 
dull times to have a real true ¢erra incognita in| Spain, with everything of a Castilian but his bra- 
store, with Americans for adventurers. ‘The truth| very. But for the presence of certain English and 
is, that the Colorado beats the Oxus hollow, for | Americans the Indians would infallibly drive them 


there was a time when Boctriana was a civilized “into the sea. After calm observation and mature 
and accessible region enough, whereas there is no | reflection, Captain Wilkes is compelled to pro- 
certainty that the spot of ground indicated by lat. | nounce that ‘* they may be termed cruel to their 
36, long. 112, was ever trodden by any foot but | wives, in a greater degree still to their slaves and 


that of an Indian horse stealer. We say no cer- | cattle, and exceedingly ignorant of everything but 


tainty, because there is mystery in the highest 
degree attached to this country. A blue book, 
stamped with all the authority of a parliamentary 
warrant, positively states that ‘‘ independent na- 
tions, living in large towns, and known only by 
report,’’ are presumed to exist within the old do- 
mains of Mexico, and, as none such turned up the 
other day during the forays between Santa Fe 
and Vera Cruz, we must conclude they lie some- 
where hereabouts, if anywhere. The mystery of 
the reports is quite charming. The existence of 
the cities in question is not exactly so well ascertained 
as was that of Paradise by Sir John Mandeville, 
who ‘‘had not, indeed, reached the spot, but had 
seen the walls thereof ;’’ it bears rather a stronger 
analogy to that of El Dorado, of which some Indi- 
ans told Raleigh’s sailors that they had once seen 
the reflection in a lake. Seriously, though, there 
is actually an enormous indefinite area to be ex- 


extortion, riding horses, and catching bullocks.”’ 
A true Yankee graft upon this valuable stock 
must yield a wonderful result, and we shall not be 
| long before we see it. We described lately the 
precautions which have been so promptly taken to 
bring the new territory safely under hand, and it 
appears that the work of discovery has already 
commenced. At present the great attraction seems 
| rather in the bowels of the earth than on the sur- 
face, and hundreds of independent citizens are at 
| work with their pickaxes, like treasure-seekers, in 
| the Hartz Mountains. Quicksilver is the main 
object of search, and we are told, in a semi-official 
and perfectly serious report, of one mine, about 
\thirteen miles from San Francisco, ‘‘so rich that 
wy gentleman who surveyed it under the direction 
‘of the government, was so much affected by saliva- 
tion, that his mouth was sore for a period of ten 


days after he had concluded the survey.”’ It is 
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anticipated that quicksilver will thus be an article 
of exportation at the western, as breadstuffs from 
the eastern coasts of the states; several mining 
companies are already established, and California 
is even now spoken of by transatlantic journalists 
in that phrase which so attracted Mr. Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, as ** one of the most remarkable provinces 
of our country, sir.”’ 

We should rather conceive doubts, from the con- 
figuration of this part of the continent, whether the 
mineral wealth so characteristic of the great spinal 
plateau of Anahuac did in reality extend so far 
beyond its termination as to be met with in North 
California. But, like the young farmers in the 
fable, who dug for a treasure and discovered it in 
the enrichment of their farm, which had followed 
upon the labor bestowed, the Americans will no 
doubt find their account in the improvement and 
civilization of this hitherto unproductive country. 
With a territory, at least in places, highly fruitful, 
a climate free from the noxiousness of the opposite 
coast, and a temperature not otherwise than equable, 
they can hardly fail of a return for their labor, and 
if they do not discover any new Peru, or any fresh 


variety of the human race, they will at least make | 


a vast tract of the earth’s surface subservient to the 
increasing wants of man. 





Tue simple and beautiful ballad below is said to 
have been written by William Laidlaw, steward and 
friend to the author of Waverley, and of whom the 
touching anecdote is told, that on Sir Walter's re- 
turn from Italy, during his last illness, he was ca- 
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Tho’ then he said naething but ‘ Fare ye weel, 
Lucy,”’ 
It made me [ neither could speak, hear. nor see ; 
He could nae say mair but just ‘‘ Fare ye weel 
Lucy,”’ 
Yet that I will mind till the doy that I dee. 


The lamb likes the gowan wi’ dew when it’s 
dronkit, 
The hare likes the brake and the braid on the lea, 
But Lucy likes Jamie—she turned and she lookit, 
She thocht the dear place she wad never mair see. 
Ah, weel may young Sede gang dowie and cheer- 
less, 
And wee] may he greet on the bank o’ the burn ; 
For bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 
Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return. 


Inptan Arrow-Potson.—Snake-like in form, 
the Urari, or Indian arrow-poison, winds itself 
around and among the huge trees, fantastically 
shaped, that spring from the deep fissures in the 
mountain rock, and often reaches to a height of 
forty feet before it divides into branches, which are 
densely covered with a rust-colored hair. The 
poisonous principle resides chiefly in the bark of 
the plant, which is stripped off, steeped in water 
for a certain time, simmered, and evaporated to the 
thickness of a syrup. It is then fit for use. ‘‘As 
‘much as I had heard of the fatal poison,’’ says Pro- 
‘fessor Schomburgh, ‘I nevertheless cannot abstain 
| from noting the astonishment by which I was seized 
|on seeing it used for the first time. While travel- 
ling, a deer was discovered browsing in the high 











pable of recognizing but few of his friends and rela-| grass before us. One of the Indians took a poisoned 
tives; however, on Laidlaw’s entering his room , spike, and fixed it to his arrow. Cautiously he 
and standing at his bedside, his eye brightened, and | stole upon the unsuspecting deer, and shot the ar- 
looking up in his face, he exclaimed ; ‘* Is that you, | row into its neck ; it made a jump in the air, fled 
Willie? I ken I’m hame noo !’’—Boston Courier.| with the speed of the wind before us, but had 


*T was when the wan leaf frae the birk-tree was 
fa’en, 
And Martimas dow’ie had wound up the year, 
That Lucy row’d up her wee kist we’ her a’ in ’t, 
And left her auld maister and neebors sae dear ; 
For Lucy had served i’ the glea a’ the simmer— 
She cam there afore the flower bloomed on the 


pea ; 
An orphan was she, and they had been kind till her, 
Oh, that was the thing brocht the tear to her e’e. 


She gaed by the stable where Jamie was stannin’, 
Richt sair was his kind heart, the flittin’ to see ; 

** Fare ye weel, Lucy,’’ quo Jamie and ran in, 
The gatherin’ tears trickled fast frae his e’e. 

As down the barn side she gaed slow wi’ her flittin’, 
‘** Fare ye weel, Lucy,’’ was ilka bird's sang, 
She heard the craw sayin’ ’t, high on the tree sittin’, 

And Robin was chirpin’ ’tthe brown leaves amang. 


O, what is ’t that pits my puir heart in a flutter? 
And what gars the tears come sae fast to my e’e ; 
If 1 wasna ettled to be ony better, 
Then what gars me wish ony better to be ? 
I’m just like a lammie that loses its mither, 
Nae mither or friends the puir lammie can see ; 
I fear I hae tist my puir heart a’ the gither, 
Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frae my e’e. 


Wii’ the rest o’ my claes I hae row’d up the ribbon, 
The bonnie blue ribbon that Jamie gae me ; 

Yestreen, when he gae me ’t, and saw I was sobbin’, 
I'll never forget the wae blink o’ his e’e. 





searcely run forty yards, when it fell to the ground 
and expired.’’ It will kill the strongest bull in four 
or five minutes ; and lizards and rats wounded with 
jit die immediately. It may appear strange that 
\this poison may be taken into the stomach with im- 
|punity. The writer relates that, when suffering 
\from ague, and happening to be without quinine, 
he took frequently the urari in doses of ‘** about as 
much as I could get on the point of a knife.’? The 
stomach, in fact, digests the poison, and thereb 

alters its properties before it reaches the blood. It 
is also well known that the flesh of animals killed 
with the urari is quite innocent for the same reason. 


Sattyess or Sea-Warter.—lIn the Northern and 
Arctic Seas the specific gravity of the water has 
been found by Dr. Marcet, Mr. Scoresby, and Dr. 
Fyfe, 1026.7, and nearly the same at all depths. 
Under the equator, 1028. In the Mediterranean, 
1028.82, showing this sea to be considerably salter 
than that of the oceans which surround the globe. 
But the saltest, at least the heaviest, of all the waters 
on the earth, is the Dead Sea, which is impregnated 
not only with salt, but also with sulphurous and 
bituminous ingredients. The specific gravity has 
been found to be 1211, showing an impregnation 
eight times greater than sea-water. 


Curtovs Icetanpic Piants.—Many of the 
plants of Iceland grow to an unnatural size, close 
to the hot springs. Thyme grows in the cracks of 
the basin of the Great Geyser, where every other 
plant is petrified ; and a species of chara flourishes 
and bears seed in a spring hot enough to boil an 
egg! 
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FEATS ON 


CHAPTER XIII.—PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


Tue comrades who were waiting and watching 
on the point were duly amazed to see three heads 
in the boat, on her return ; and duly delighted to 
find that the third was Rolf—alive, and no ghost. 
They asked question upon question, and Rolf an- 
swered some fully and truly, while he showed re- 
serve upon others ; and at last when closely pressed, 
he declared himself too much exhausted to talk, 
and begged permission to lie down in the bottom 
of the boat and sleep. Upon this a long silence 
ensued. It lasted till the farmhouse was in sight 
at which one of the rowers was to be landed. Od- 
do then exclaimed, 

‘*T wonder what we have all been thinking 
about. We have not settled a single thing about 
what is to be said and done; and here we are 
almost in sight of home and Hund’s cunning 
eyes.” 

‘*T have settled all about it,’’ replied Rolf, 
raising himself up from the bottom of the boat, 
where they all thought he had been sleeping 
soundly. ‘* My mind,’’ said he, “is quite clear. 
The first thing I have decided upon is that I may 
rely on the honor of our friends here. You have 
proved your kindness, friends, in coming on this 
expedition, but for which I should have died in my 
hole, like a superannuated bear in its den. This 
is a story that the whole country will hear of ; and 
our grandchildren will tell it, on winter nights, 
when there is talk of the war that brought the pi- 
rates on our coasts. Your names will go abroad 
with the story, comrades, and, on one condition, 
with high honor; and that condition is, that you 
say not a word beyond the family you live in, for 
the next few days, of the adventure of this night, 
or of your having seen me. More depends on 
this than you know of now ; more than I will tell, 
this day, to any person but my master. My good 
old friend there will help me to a meeting with my 
master, without asking a question as to what I have 
to say to him. Will you not, Peder?’ 

‘* Surely. 1 have no doubt you are right,”’ re- 
plied Peder. 

The neighbors were rather sorry; but they 
could not object. They smiled at Oddo, and nod- 
ded encouragement, when he implored Rolf to fix 
a time when everything might be known, and to 
answer just this, and just that little inquiry. 

‘* Oddo,” said his grandfather, ‘‘be a man 
among us men. Show that your honor is more to 
you than your curiosity.”” 

** Thank you, grandfather, I will. I will ask 
only one more question ; and that Rolf will thank 
me for. Had we not better fix some place, far 
away from Hund’s eyes and thoughts, for my 
master and Rolf to have their talk; and then I 
will guide my master x 

**Guide your master,” eried Rolf, laughing, 
‘‘ when your master knew every rock and every 
track in the country years enough before you were 
born !” 

“You did not let me finish,’ said Oddo. 





THE FIORD. 


** You may want a messenger—he or you ; and J 
know every track in the country ; and there is no 
one swifter of foot or that can keep counsel 
better.”’ 

‘* That is true, Rolf,”’ said Peder. “If the 
boy is too curious to know everything, it is not for 
the sake of telling it again. If you should hap- 
pen to want a messenger, it may be worth attend- 
ing to what he says.”’ 

**T have no objection to add that to my plan, if 
Erlingsen pleases,’ said Rolf. ‘‘ I must see Er- 
lingsen ; but there is another person that I must 
make haste to see—that I would fly to, if I could. 
What I wish is, that my master would meet me 
on the road to where she is; supposing Hund to 
remain at home.”’ 

He was told that there was no fear of Hund’s 
roving while the bishop was daily expected. 
Rolf having been out of the way, the whole story 
of the journey of the bishop of Tronyem had to 
be told him. It made him thoughtful; and he 
dropped a word or two of satisfaction, as if it had 
thrown new light upon what he was thinking of. 

** All this,”’ said he, ‘* only makes me wish the 
more to see Erlingsen immediately. I should say 
the best way will be for you to set me ashore 
some way short of home, and ask Erlingsen to 
meet me at the Black Tarn. There cannot be a 
quieter place ; and I shall be so far on my way to 
the seater.” 

** If you will just make a looking-glass of the 
Black Tarn,” said Oddo, ‘* you will see that you 
have no business to carry such a face as yours to 
the seater. Erica will die of terror at you for the 
mountain-demon, before you can persuade her it 
is only you.”’ 

**T was thinking,’’ observed one of the rowers, 
who relished the idea of going down to posterity 
in a wonderful story—‘‘] was just thinking that 
your wisest way will be to take a rest in my bed 
at Holberg’s, without anybody knowing, and shave 
yourself with my razor, and dress in my Sunday 
clothes, and to show yourself to your betrothed in 
such a trim as that she will be glad to see you.” 

*“Do so, Rolf,’ urged Peder. Everybody 
said ‘‘ do so,”’ and agreed that Erica would suffer 
far less by remaining five or six hours longer in 
her present state of mind, than by seeing her 
lover look like a ghastly savage, or perhaps hear- 
ing that he was lying by the roadside, dying of 
his exertions to reach her. Rolf tried to Jaugh at 
all this; but he could not contradict it. He 
would not hear a word of any messenger being 
sent. He declared that it would only torment 
her, as she would not believe in his return till she 
saw him ; and he dropped something about every- 
body being so wanted at home that nobody ought 
to stray. 

All took place as it was settled in the boat. 
Before the people on Holberg’s farm had come in 
to breakfast, Rolf was snug in bed, with a large 
pitcher of whey by the bedside, to quench his still 
insatiable thirst. No one but the Holbergs knew 





of his being there ; and he got away unseen in 
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the afternoon, rested, shaven, and dressed, so as | 
to look more like himself, though still haggard. | 
Packing his old clothes into a bundle, which he | 
carried with a stick over his shoulder, and laden | 
with nothing else but a few rye-cakes, and a flask 
of the everlasting corn-brandy, he set forth, thank- 
ing his hosts very heartily for their care, and 
somewhat mysteriously assuring them that they 
would hear something soon, and that meantime 
they had better not have to be sought far from 
home. 

As he expected, he met no one whom he knew. 
Nine tenths of the neighbors were far away on the 
seaters; and of the small remainder, almost all 
were attending the bishop on the opposite shore 
of the lake. Rolf shook his head at every desert- 
ed farm house that he passed, thinking how the 
pirates might ransack the dwellings if they should 
happen to discover that few inhabitants remained 
in them but those whose limbs were too old to 
climb the mountain. He shook his head again 
when he thought what consternation he might 
spread through these dwellings by dropping at 
the doors the news of how near the pirate schooner 
lay. It seemed to be out of the people’s minds 
now because it was out of sight, and the bishop 
had become visible instead. As for the security 
which some talked of from there being so little 
worth taking in the Nordland farm-houses—this 
might be true if only one house was to be 
attacked, and that one defended ; but half a dozen 
ruffians, coming ashore, to search eight or ten un- 
defended houses in a day, might gather enough 
booty to pay them for their trouble. Of money 
they would find little or none; but in some fam- 
ilies there were gold chains, crosses, and ear- 
rings, which had come down from a remote gen- 
eration; or silver goblets and tankards. There 
were goats worth carrying away for their milk, 
and spirited horses and their harness, to sell at a 
distance. There were stores of the finest bed and 
table linen in the world; sacks of flour, cellars 
full of ale, kegs of brandy, and a mass of tobacco 
in every house. Fervently did Rolf wish, as he 
passed by these comfortable dwellings, that the 
enemy would cast no eye or thought upon their 
comforts till he should have given such information 
in the proper quarters as should deprive them of 
the power of doing mischief in this neighborhood. 

Leaving the last of the farm-houses behind, he 
ascended the ravine, and came out upon the ex- 
panse of rich herbage which Erica had trodden 
but a few days before. He thought, as she had 
done, of his own description of their journeying 
together to the seater, and of the delight with 
which she would leap from the cart to walk with 
him, on the first sight of the waving grass upon 
the upland. His heart beat joyously at the 
thought, instead of mourning like hers. He was 
transported with happiness when he thought how 
near he was to her now, and on the eve of a 
season of delight—a few balmy summer weeks 
upon the pastures, to be followed by his marriage. 





This affair of the pirates once finished, was ever 
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man so happy as he was going to be? The 
thought made him spring as lightly through the 
tall grass that lay between him and the Black 
Tarn as the reindeer from point to point of the 
mountain steep. 

The breeze blew in his face, refreshing him 
with its coolness, and with the fragrance of the 
birch, with which it was loaded. But it brought 
something else—a transient sound which sur- 
prised Rolf—voices of men, who seemed, if he 
could judge from so rapid a hint, to be talking 
angrily. He began to consider whom, besides 
Oddo, Erlingsen could have thought it safe or 
necessary to bring with him, or whether it was 
somebody met with by chance. At all events, it 
would be wisest not to show himself, and to ap- 
proach with all possible caution. Cautiously 
therefore he drew near, keeping a vigilant watch 
all around, and ready to pop down into the grass 
on any alarm. Being unable to see any one near 
the tarn, he was convinced the talkers must be 
seated under the crags on its margin; and he 
therefore made a circuit, to get behind the rocks, 
and then climbed a huge fragment, which seemed 
to have been toppled down from some steep, and 
to have rolled to the brink of the water. Two 
stunted pines grew out from the summit of this 
crag; and between these pines Rolf placed him- 
self, and looked down from thence. 

Two men sat on the ground in the shadow of 
the rock. One was Hund, and the other must 
undoubtedly be one of the pirate crew. His 
dress, arms, and broken language all showed him 
to be so; and it was, in fact, the same man that 
Erica had met near the same place ; though that 
she had had such an adventure was the last thing 
her lover dreamed of as he surveyed the man’s 
figure from above. 

This man appeared surly. 
ly agitated. 

**It is very hard,’’ said he, ‘* when all I want 
is to do no harm to anybody—neither to my old 
friends nor my new acquaintances—that I cannot 
be let alone. I have done too much mischief in 
my life already. The demons have made sport of 
me ;—it is their sport that I have as many lives to 
answer for as any man of twice my age in Nord- 
land; and now that I would be harmless for the 
rest of my days” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to talk about your 
days,”’ interrupted the pirate; ‘‘they will be too 
few to be worth speaking of, if you do not put 
yourself under our orders again. You are a de- 
serter—and as a deserter you go back with me, 
unless you choose to go as a comrade.” 

‘* And what might I expect that your orders 
would be, if I went with you ?’’ 

** You know very well that we want you for a 
guide. That is all you are worth. In a fight, 
you would only be in the way—unless, indeed, 
you could contrive to get out of the way.”’ 

“Then you would not expect me to fight 
against my master and his people?” 

‘* Nobody was ever so fvolish as to expect you 
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to fight, more or less, I should think. No, your 
business would be to pilot us to Erlingsen’s, and 
answer truly all our questions about their ways and 
doings.”’ 

‘Surprise them in their sleep!’’ muttered 
Hund. ‘* Wake them up with the light of their 
own burning roofs! And they would know me 
by that light! They would point me out to the 
bishop ;—they would find time in their hurry to 
mark me for the monster they might well think 
me !”” 

“Yes; you would be in the front, of course,” 
observed the pirate. ‘* But there is one comfort 
for you ;—if you are so earnest to see the bishop 
as you told me you were, my plan is the best. 
When once we lock him down on board our 
schooner, you can have him all to yourself. You 
can confess your sins to him the whole day long ; 
for nobody else will want a word with either of 
you. You can show him your enchanted island, 
down in the fiord, and see if he can lay the ghost 
for you.” 

Hund sprang to his feet in an agony of passion. 
The well-armed pirate was up as soon as he. 
Rolf drew back two paces, to be out of sight, if by 
chance they should look up, and armed himself 
with a heavy stone. He heard the pirate say, 

** You can try to run away, if you like ; I shall 
shoot you through the head before you have gone 
five yards. And you may refuse to return with 
me; and then I shall know how to report of you 
to my captain. I shall tell him that you are 
lying at the bottom of this lake—if it has a bot- 
tom—with a stone tied round your neck, like a 
drowned wild-cat. I hope you may chance to 
find your enemy there, to make the place the 
pleasanter.”’ 

Rolf could not resist the impulse to send his 
heavy stone into the middle of the tarn, to see the 
effect upon the men below. He gave a good cast 
on the very instant; and prodigious was the 
splash, as the stone hit the water, precisely in 
the middle of the little lake. The men did 
not see the cause of the commotion that fol- 
lowed ; but, starting and turning at the splash, 
they saw the rings spreading in the dark waters 
which had lain as still as the heavens but a mo- 
ment before. How could two guilty, superstitious 
men doubt that the waters were thrown into agi- 
tation by the pirate’s last words? Yet they 
glanced fearfully round the whole landscape, far 
and near. They saw no living thing but a hawk 
which, startled from its perch on a seathed pine, 
was wheeling round in the air in an unsteady 
flight. The pirate pointed to the bird with one 
hand, while he laid the other on the pistol in his 
belt. 

** Yes,” said Hund trembling, ‘‘ the bird saw 
it. Did you see it?” 

** See what?” 

** The water-sprite, Uldra. Before you throw 
me in to the water-sprite, we will see which is the 
strongest.’ 

And in desperation Hund, unarmed as he was, 
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threw himself upon the pirate—sprang at his throat 
—and both wrestled with ali their force. Rolf could 
not but look ; and he saw that the pirate had drawn 
forth his pistol, and that all would be over with 
Hund in a moment if he did not interfere. He 
stood forward between the two pine stems, on the 
ridge of the rock, and uttered very loud the mourn- 
ful ery which had so terrified his enemies at Vogel 
islet. The combatants flew asunder, as if parted 
by a flash of lightning. Both looked up to the 
point whence the sound had come ; and there they 
saw what they supposed to be Rolf's spectre, point- 
ing at them, and the eyes staring as when looking 
up from the waters of the fiord. How could these 
guilty and superstitious men doubt that it was Rolf's 
spectre which, rising through the centre of the tarn, 
had caused the late commotion in its waters?’ Away 
they fled—at first in different directions; but it 
amused Rolf to observe that, rather than be alone, 
Hund turned to follow the track of the tyrant who 
had just been threatening and insulting him, and 
driving him to struggle for his life. 

** Ay,”’ thought Rolf, * it is his conscience that 
makes me so much more terrible to him than that 
ruffian. I never hurt a hair of his head; and yet, 
through his conscience, my face is worse than the 
blasting lightning to his eyes. When will all the 
people hereabouts find out, as my mistress said 
when I was a boy, (apt, as boys are, to remember 
the wise things that such a gentle mistress says) — 
when will people find out that the demons and 
sprites they live in fear of all come out of their own 
heads and hearts? Here, in Hund’s case, is guilt 
shaping out visions whichever way he turns. Not 
one of his ghost-stories is there, for months past, 
but I am at the bottom of; and that only through 
his consciousness of hating and wanting to injure 
me. Then, in the opposite case—of one as inno- 
cent as the whitest flower in all this pasture—in my 
Erica’s case—the ghosts she sees are al] from pas- 
sions that leave her heart pure, but bewilder her 
eyes. Itis the fear that she was early made sub- 
ject to, and the grief that she feels for her mother, 
that create demons and sprites for her. The day 
may come, if I can make her happy enough, when 
I may convince her that, for all she now thinks. 
she never yet saw a token of any evil spirit ;—of 
any spirit but the good one that rules all things. 
What a sigh she will give—what a free breathing 
hers will be, the day when I can show her, as 
plainly as I see myself, that it is nothing but her 
own fears and griefs that have crossed her path, 
and she never doubting that they were demons and 
sprites! Heigh-ho! Where is Erlingsen? It is 
nothing short of cruel to keep me waiting to-day, 
of all days; and in this spot, of all places—almost 
within sight of the seater where my poor Erica sits 
pining, and seeing nothing of the pastures, but 
only, with her mind’s eye, the sea-caves where she 
thinks these limbs are stretched, cold and helpless, 
as ina grave. A pretty story I shall have to tell 
her, if she will only believe it, of another sort of 
sea-cave.”” 


To pass the time, he took out the shells he had 
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collected for Erica, and admired them afresh, and 
planned where she would place them, so as best to 
adorn their sitting-room, when they were married. 
Erlingsen arrived before he had been thus engaged 
five minutes; and, indeed, before he had been more 
than a quarter of an hour altogether at the place of 
meeting. 

‘My dear master!’’ exclaimed Rolf, on seeing 
him coming, “have pity on Erica and me; and 
hear what I have to tell you, that I may be gone.” 

‘You shall be gone at once, my good fellow! 
I will walk with you, and you shall tell your story 
as we go.”” 

Rolf shook his head, and objected that he could 
not, in conscience, take Erlingsen a step further 
from home than was necessary, as he was only too 
much wanted there. 

*“|s that Oddo yonder?”’ he asked. 
you would bring him.”’ 

‘* Yes; he has grown trustworthy of late. We 
have had fewer heads and hands among us than the 
times require since Peder grew old and blind, and 
you were missing, and Hund had to be watched 
instead of trusted. So we have been obliged to 
make a man of Oddo, though he has the years of a 
boy and the curiosity of a woman. I brought him 
now, thinking that a messenger might be wanted, 
to raise the country against the pirates; and I be- 
lieve Oddo, in his present mood, will be as sure as 
we know he ean be swift.”’ 

«Tt is well we have a messenger. Where is the 
bishop t”’ 

** Just going to his boat, at this moment, I doubt 
not,’’ replied Erlingsen, measuring with his eye the 
length of the shadows. ‘‘ The bishop is to sup with 
us this evening.”’ 

** And how long to stay?” 

“Over to-morrow night, at the least. If many 
of the neighbors should bring their business to him, 
it may be longer. My little Frolich will be vexed 
that he should come while she is absent. Indeed, 
I should not much wonder if she sets out homeward, 
when she hears the news you will carry, so that 
we shall see her at breakfast.”’ 

‘Tt is more likely,’’ observed Rolf, ‘that we 
shall see the bishop up the mountain at breakfast. 
Ah! you stare; but you will find Iam not out of 
my wits when you hear what has come to my 
knowledge since we parted, and especially within 
this hour.”’ 

Erlingsen was indeed presently convinced that 
it was the intention of the pirates to carry off the 
bishop of Tronyem, in order that his ransom might 
make up to them for the poverty of the coasts. 
He heard besides such an ample detail of the plun- 
dering practices which Rolf had witnessed from his 
retreat as convinced him that the strangers, though 
in great force, must be prevented by a vigorous 
effort from doing further mischief. The first thing 
to be done was to place the bishop in safety on the 
mountain; and the next was so to raise the coun- 
try as that these pirates should be certainly taken 
when they should come within reach. 

Oddo was called, and entrusted with the informa- 
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tion which had to be conveyed to the magistrate at 
Saltdalen. He carried his master’s tobaceo-pouch 
as a token—this pouch, of Lapland make, being 
well known to the magistrate as Erlingsen’s. Oddo 
was to tell him of the danger of the bishop, and to 
request him to send to the spot whatever force 
could be mustered at Saltdalen; and moreover to 
issue the budstick,* to raise the country. The 
pirates having once entered the upper reach of tne 
fiord, might thus be prevented from ever going 
back again, and from annoying any more the neigh- 
borhood which they had so long infested. 

Erlingsen promised to be wary on his return 
homewards, so as not to fall in with the two whom 
Rolf had put to flight. He said, however, that if 
by chance he should cross their path, he did not 
doubt he could also make them run, by acting the 
ghost or demon, though he had not had Rolf's ad- 
vantage of disappearing in the fiord before their 
eyes. They were already terrified enough to fly 
from anything that called itself a ghost. 

The three then went on their several ways— 
Oddo speeding over the ridges like a sprite on a 
night errand, and Rolf striding up the grassy slopes 
like (what he was) a lover anxious to be beside 
his betrothed, after a perilous absence. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MIDNIGHT. 


Tuis was the day when the first cheese of the 
season was found to be perfect and complete. Frol- 
ich, Stiorna, and Erica examined it carefully, and 
pronounced it a well-pressed, excellent gammel 
cheese, such as they should not be ashamed to set 
before the bishop, and therefore one which ought 
to satisfy the demon. It now only remained to 
carry it to its destination ;—to the ridge where the 
first cheese of the season was always laid for the 
demon, and where, it appeared, he regularly came 
for his offering, as no vestige of the gift was ever 
to be found the next morning—only the round place 
in the grass where it had lain, and the marks of 
some feet which had trodden the herbage. 

‘Help me up with it upon my head, Stiorna,”’ 
said Erica. ‘If Frolich looks at it any longer, 
she will grudge such a cheese going where it 
ought. Is not that the thought that is in your 
mind at this moment, Frolich, dear?”’ 

‘‘No. I do not grudge it,’’ replied Frolich. 
‘© My mother says it is right freely to give what- 
ever the feelings of those who help us require.” 

** And you do thus freely give—my mistress and 
all who belong to her, without a sign of grudging,” 
declared Erica. ‘‘ But would you not be better 


* When it is desired to send a summons or other mes- 
sage over a district in Norway where the dwellings are 
scattered, the budstick is sent round 7 running messen- 
gers. It is a stick made hollow, to hold the magistrate’s 
order, and a screw at one end to secure the paper in its 
place. Each messenger runs a certain distance, and then 
delivers it to another, who must carry it forward. If an 
one is absent, the budstick must be laid upon the “ house- 
father’s great chair, by the fireside ;” and if the house is 
locked, it must be fastened outside the door, so as to be 
seen as soon as the host returns. Upon great occasions, 
it was formerly found that a whole region could be raised 
in a very short time. The method is still in use for ap- 
pointments on public business. 
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pleased if tae gift required was a bunch of moss- 
flowers, or a basket of cloud-berries ?”’ 

‘Perhaps so;—yet, no; | think not. Our 
good cheeses are not wasted. They do not lie | 
and rot in the sun and the mists. Somebody | 
has the benefit of them, whether it be the demon 
or not.”’ | 

‘*Who else should it be?’ asked Stiorna. 
‘*There is not a man, woman, or child, on any| 
seater in Sulitelma, who would touch a cheese 
laid out for the mountain-demon.”’ 

‘** Perhaps not. I never watched to see what 
happens when the gammel cheese is left alone. 1) 
only say I do not grudge our cheese, as somebody 
has it. I will carry it myself, in token of good- 
will, if you will let me, Erica. Here—shift it) 
upon my head."’ 

Erica would not hear of this, and began to! 
walk away with her load, begging Stiorna to) 
watch the cattke—not once to take her eye off 
them, till she should return to assume her watch 
for the night hours. 

**T know why you will not let me carry the 
cheese,”’ said Frolich, smiling. ‘* You are think- 
ing of Oddo with the cake and ale. Nobody but 
you must deposit offerings henceforward. You 
are afraid I shoultl eat up that cheese, almost as 
heavy as myself. You think there would not be 
a paring left for the demon, by the time I got to 
the ridge.”’ 

** Not so,”’ replied Erica. ‘‘ I think that he to 
whom this cheese is destined had rather be served 
by one who does not laugh at him. And itis a 
safer plan for you, Frolich.”’ 

And off went Erica with her cheese. 

The ridge on which she laid it would have 
tempted her at any other time to sit down. It 
was green and soft with mosses, and offered as 
comfortable a couch to one tired with the labors 
of the day as any to be found at the farm. But 
to-night it was to be haunted; so Erica merely 
staid todo herduty. She selected the softest tuft 
of moss on which to lay the cheese, put her offer- 
ing reverently down, and then diligently gathered 
the brightest blossoms from the herbage around, 
and strewed them over the cheese. She then 
walked rapidly homewards, without once looking 
behind her. If she had had the curiosity and 
courage to watch for a little while, she would 
have seen her offering carried off by an odd little 
figure, with nothing very terrible in its appear- 
ance; namely, a woman about four feet high, 
with a flat face, and eyes wide apart, wearing a 
reindeer garment like a wagoner’s frock, a red 
comforter about her neck, a red cloth cap on her 
head, a blue worsted sash, and leather boots up to 
the knee ;—in short, such a Lapland girl as Erica 
would have given a rye-cake to as charity, but 
would not have thought of asking to sit down 
even in her master’s kitchen ;—for the Norwegian 
servants are very high and saucy towards the 
Lapps who wander io their doors. It is not sur- 








prising that the Lapps who pitch their tents on the 





mountain should like having a fine gammel cheese 
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for the trouble of picking it up ; and the company 
whose tents Erica had passed on her way up to 
the seater kept a good look-out upon all the dairy 
people round, and carried off every cheese meant 
for the demon. While Erica was gathering and 
strewing the blossoms, this gir] was hidden near ; 
and, trusting to Erica’s not looking behind her, 
the rogue swept off the blossoms, and threw them 
at her, before she had gone ten yards, trundled 
the cheese down the other side of the ridge, made 
a circuit, and was at the tents with her prize 
before supper time. What would Erica have 
thought if she had beheld this fruit of so many 
milkings and skimmings, so much boiling and 
pressing, devoured by greedy Lapps, in their dirty 
tent? 

On her way homewards Erica remembered that 
this was Midsummer Eve—a season when her 
mother was in her thoughts more than at any 
other time ; for Midsummer Eve is sacred in Nor- 
way to the wood-demon, whose victim she believed 
her mother to have been. Every woodman sticks 
his axe into a tree that night, that the demon 
may, if he pleases, begin the work of the year by 
felling trees, or making a faggot. Erica hastened 
to the seater, to discover whether Erlingsen had left 
his axe behind, and whether Jan had one with him. 

Jan had an axe, and, remembering his duty, 
though tired and sleepy, was just going to the 
nearest pine-grove with it when Erica reached 
home. She seized Erlingsen’s axe and went also, 
and stuck it in a tree just within the verge of the 
grove, which was in that part a thicket, from the 
growth of underwuod. This thicket was so near 
the back of the dairy that the two were home in 
five minutes. Yet they found Frolich almost as 
impatient as if they had been gone an hour. She 
asked whether their heathen worship was done at 
last, so thui all might go to bed; or whether they 
were to be kept awake till midnight by more muin- 
mery ? 

Erica replied by showing that Jan was already 
gone to his loft over the shed, and begging leave 
to comb and curl Frolich’s hair,* and see her to 
rest at once. Stiorna was asleep; and Erica 
herself meant to watch the cattle this night. 
They lay couched in the grass, all near each 
other, and within view, in the mild slanting sun- 
shine ; and here she intended to sit, on the bench 
outside the home-shed, and keep her eye on them 
till morning. 

** You are thinking of the bishop of Tronyem’s 
cattle,’’ said Frolich. 

““T am, dear. This is Midsummer Eve, you 
know—when, as we think, all the spirits love to 
be abread.”’ 

** You will die before your time, Erica,” said 
the weary girl. ‘‘ These spirits give you no rest 
of body or mind. What a day’s work we have 
done! And now you are going to watch till 
twelve, one, two o'clock! I could not keep 
awake,’’ she said, yawning, “‘if there was one 


* Hair-brushes were unknown at the date of this story. 
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mice all over the floor.’ 
‘‘ Then go and sleep, dear. 


for the moment I am gone.” 
As Erica combed Frolich’s long fair hair, and 
admired its shine in the sunlight, and twisted it up | 


behind, and curled it on each side, the weary girl | 
leaned her head against her, and dropped asleep. 


When all was done, she just opened her eyes to 
find her way to bed, and say, 

‘* You may as well go to bed comfortably ; for 
you will certainly drop asleep here, if you don't 
there.” 

‘* Not with my pretty Spiel in sight. I would) 
not lose my white heifer for seven nights’ sleep. 
You will thank me when you find your cow, and 
all the rest, safe in the morning. Good night, 
dear.”” 

And Erica closed the door after her young 
mistress, and sat down on the bench outside with 


demon at the head of the bed, and another at the | 
foot, and the underground peaple running like | him. 


I will fetch your | making her future life a 
comb, if you will just keep an eye on the cattle | 


over her as faithfully as she had remembered 


As these thoughts passed through her mind, 
appear shorter and less 
dreary than she could have imagined possible a 
\few hours before, her fingers were busily at work, 
and her eyes rested on the lovely scene before 
‘her—the flowery pasture in which the dappled 
herd were lying, while far, far beyond, a yellow 
glittering expanse of waters spread as if to receive 
jthe sinking sun. From the elevation at which 
she was, it appeared as if the ocean swelled up 
into the very sky, so high was the horizon line ; 
and between Jay a vast region of rock and river, 
j hull and dale, forest, fiord, and town, part in 
golden sunlight, part in deep shadow, but all, 
| though bright as the skies could make it, silent as 
| became the hour. As Erica found that she could 
‘glance at the sun itself without losing sight of the 
‘cattle, which still lay within her indirect vision, 
: she carefully watched the descent of the orb, 
anxious to observe precisely when it should dis- 









her face towards the sun, her lure by her side,/appear, and how soon its golden spark would 

and her knitting in her hands. She was glad |kindle up again fromthe waves. When its lower 
| 

that the herd lay so that by keeping her eye on | \rim was just touching the waters, its circle seemed 


them she could watch that wonder of midsummer |to be of an enormous size, and its whole mass to 


night within the Arctic Circle, the dipping of the 
sun below the horizon, to appear again immedi- 
ately. She had never been far enough to the 


north to see the sun complete its circle without | 
disappearing at all; but she did not wish it. She! 


thought the softening of the light which she was 
about to witness, and the speedy renewing of day, 
inore wonderful and beautiful. 

She sat, soothed by her employment and by 
- rwrywed of the scene, and free from fear. 

She had done her duty by the spirits of the moun- | 
tain and the wood ; and in case of the appearance | 
of any object that she did not like, she could slip | 
into the house in an instant. Her thoughts were 
therefore wholly Rolfs. She could endure now 
te contemplate a long life spent in doing honor to 
his memory by the industrious discharge of duty. 
She would watch over Peder, and receive his last 
pee office which should have been Rolf’s. 

She would see another houseman arrive, and take | 
possession of that house, and become betrothed 
and marry ; and no one—not even her watchful | 
mistress, should see a trace of repining in her 
countenance, or hear a tone of bitterness from her 


lips. It should be her part to see that others | 


were happier than she had been; that no pre- 
sumption or carelessness should bring on them the 
displeasure of powerful beings. However weary 
her heart might be, she would dance at every 
wedding—of fellow-servant or of young mistress. 
She would cloud nobody’s happiness, but would 
do.all she could to make Rolf's memory pleasant 
to those who had known him, and wished him 
well. She thought she could do all this in pros- 
pect of the day when her grave should be dug 
beside those of Peder and Ulla, and when her 
spirit should meet Rolf, and learn at length how 
he had died, and be assured that he had watched 





lbe flaming. Its appearance was very unlike that 
‘of the comparatively small, compact, brilliant 
\luminary which rides the sky at noon. Erica 
was just thinking so, when a rustle in the thicket, 
within the pine grove, made her involuntarily turn 
/her head in that direction. Instantly remembering 
‘that it was a common device of the underground 
| pe 0ple for one of them to make the watcher look 
|away, in order that others might drive off the 
cattle, she resumed her duty, ‘and gazed stead- 
| fastly at the herd. They were safe—neither 
reduced to the size of mice, nor wandering off, 
‘though she had let her eye glance away from 
| them. 

The sky, however, did not look itself. There 
‘were two suns in it. Now, Erica really did quite 
i forget the herd for some time, even her dear white 
| heifer—while she stared bewildered at the spec- 
itacle before her eyes. There was one sun, the 
sun she had always howe n—half sunk in the sea, 
‘while above it hung another, round and complete, 
somewhat less bright, perhaps, but as distinct and 
| plain before her eyes as any object in heaven or 
learth had ever been. Her work dropped from 
her hands, as she covered her eyes for a moment. 
\She started to her feet, and then looked again. 
It was still there, though the lower sun was 
almost gone. As she stood gazing, she once 
more heard the rustle in the wood. Though it 
crossed her mind that the wood-demon was doubt- 
less there making choice of his axe and his tree, 
she could not move, and had not even a wish to 
take refuge in the house, so wonderful was this 
spectacle—the clearest instance of enchantment 
she had ever seen. Was it meant for good— 
a token that the coming year was to be a doubly 
bright one? If not, how was she to under- 
stand it? 
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** Erica!’’ cried a voice at this moment from 
the wood—a voice which thrilled her whole frame. 
** My Erica!” 

She not only looked towards the wood now, 
but sprang forwards ; but her eyes were so dazzled 
by having gazed at the sun that she could see 
nothing. Then she remembered how many forms 
the cunning demon could assume, and she turned 
back thinking how cruel it was to delude her with 
her lover’s voice, when, instead of his form, she 
should doubtless see some horrid monster ; most 
likely a hippopotamus, or, at best, an overgrown 
bear, showing its long, sharp, white teeth, to ter- 
rify her. She turned in haste, and laid her hand 
on the latch of the door, glancing once more at 
the horizon. 

There was now no sun at all. The burnish 
was gone from every point of the landscape, and 
a mild twilight reigned. 

One good omen had vanished; but there was 
still enchantment around ; for again she heard the 
thrilling ‘* Erica !’’ 

There was no huge beast glaring through the 
pine stems, and trampling down the thicket ; but, 
instead, there was the figure of a man advancing 
from the shadow into the pasture. 

‘* Why do you take that form?”’ said the trem- 
bling girl, sinking down on the bench. ‘I had 
rather have seen you asa bear. Did you not find 
the axe? I laid it for you. Pray—pray, come 
no nearer.” 

**T must, my love, to show you that it is your 
own Rolf. Erica, do not let your superstition 
come forever between us.”’ 

She held out her arms ;—she could not rise, 
though she strove to do sv. Rolf sat beside 
her—she felt his kisses on her forehead—she felt 
his heart beat—she felt that not even a spirit could 
assume the very tones of that voice. 

** Do forgive me,”’ she murmured ; ‘ but it is 
Midsummer Eve; and I felt so sure ” 

**As sure of my being the demon as I am sure 
there is no cruel spirit here, though it is Midsum- 
mer Eve. Look, love! see how the day smiles 
upon us!”’ 

And he pointed to where a golden star seemed 
to kindle on the edge of the sea. It was the sun 
again rising after its few minutes of absence. 

‘* T saw two just now,” cried Erica—* two suns. 
Where are we, really? And how is all this? 
And where do you come from ?”’ 

And she gazed, still wistfally—doubtfully, i in 
her lover’s face. 

**T will show you,”’ said he, smiling. And 
while he sti!l held her with one arm, lest, in some 
sudden fancy, she should fly him as a ghost, he 
used the other hand to empty his pockets of the 
beautiful shells he had brought, tossing them into 
her lap. 

** Did you ever see such, Erica? I have been 
where they lie in heaps. Did you ever see such 
beauties ?’’ 

‘I never did, Rolf; you have been at the bot- 
tom of the sea.” 
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And once more she shrauk from what she took 
for the grasp of a drowned man. 

** Not to the bottom, love,’’ replied he, still 
clasping her hand. ‘‘ Our fiord is deep; perhaps 
as deep as they say. I dived as deep asa man 
may, to come up with the breath in his body ; but 
I could never find the bottom. Did I not tell you 
that I should go down as far as Vogel island ; and 
that I should there be safe?’ 

** Yes! You did—you did!” 

“* Well! I went to Vogel island; and here I 
am safe !”’ 

‘It is you! We are together again!” she ex- 
claimed, now in full belief. ‘‘ Thank God. Thank 
God.” 

As she wept upon his shoulder, he told her 
where he had been, what perils he had met, how 
he had been saved, and how he had arrived the 
first moment he could; and then he went on to 
declare that their enemies would soon be disposed 
of, that they would be married, that they would 
take possession of Peder’s housc, and make him 
comfortable, and would never be separated again 
as long as they lived. 

They did not heed the time, as they talked and 
talked ; and Rolf was just telling how he had more 
than once seen a double sun, without findirg any 
remarkable consequences follow, when Stiorna 
came forth with her milk-pails, just before four 
o'clock. She started, and dropped one of her 
pails, when she saw who was sitting on the 
bench; and Erica started no less at the thought 
of how completely she had forgotten the cattle and 
the underground people all this time. The herd 
was all safe, however—every cow as large as 
life, and looking exactly like itself; so that the 
good fortune of this Midsummer Eve had .been 
perfect. 


CHAPTER XV.—-MOUNTAIN FARE. 


Tue appearance of Stiorna reminded the lovers 
that it was time to begin the business of the morn- 
ing. They startled Stiorna with the news that a 
large company was coming to breakfast. Being in 
no very amiable temper towards happy lovers, she 
refused, after a moment's thought, to believe what 
they said, and sat down sulking to her task of 
milking. So Rolf proceeded to rouse Jan; and 
Erica stepped to Frolich’s bedside, and waked her 
with a kiss. 

‘Erica! No, can it be?’’ said the active gir), 
up in a moment. ‘‘ You look too happy to be 
Erica.”’ 

‘* Erica never was so happy before, dear; that 
is the reason. You were right, Frolich—bless 
your kind heart for it! Rolf was not dead. He 
is here.”’ 

Frolich gallopaded round the room, like one 
crazy, before proceeding to dress. 

‘* Whenever you like to stop,’’ said Erica, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ | have some good news for you too.”’ 

‘*T am to go to see the bishop!” cried Frolich, 
clapping her hands, and whirling round on one foot 
like an opera-dancer. 
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** Not so, Frolich.” chair. Rolf tried the seat when finished ; and as 
‘* There now! you promise me good news ; and | he leaned back, feasting his eyes on the vast sunny 
then you won't Jet me go and see the bishop, when | landscape which was to be seen between the trees 
you know that is the only thing in the world I | of the grove, he declared that it was infinitely bet- 
want or wish for!” ter to sit here than in the bishop’s stall in ‘Tron- 
** Would it not be a great compliment to you, | yem cathedral. 
and save you a great deal of trouble, if the bishop| ‘‘ Surely,’’ said Erica, whom he had summoned 
were to come here to see you!”’ to see the work. ‘* When God plants a lofty 
‘*Ah! that would be a pretty sight! The bishop | mountain, overlooking the glorious sea, with the 
of Tronyem over the ankles in the sodden, trodden | heavens themselves for a roof, He makes a temple 
pasture—sticking in the mud of Sulitelma! The| with which no church built by men can compare. 
bishop of Tronyem sleeping upon hay in the loft,| I suppose men build cathedrals in cities because 
and eating his dinner off a wooden platter! That) they are not so happy as to have a mountain to 
would be the most wonderful sight that Nordland | worship on.”’ 
ever saw.” ‘* Tlow I pity the countries that have no glorious 
‘ Prepare, then, to see the bishop of Tronyem | mountains!” cried Frolich ; “‘ especially if few of 
drink his morning coffee out of a wooden bowl. | their people live in sight of the vast sea, or in the 
Meantime, I must go and grind his coffee. Seri-| heart of deep forests.”’ 
ously, Frolich, you must make haste to dress and| And, by one impulse, they all struck up the 
help. The pirates want to carry off the bishop for| national air For Norgé—a thanksgiving for theit 
ransom. Erlingsen is raising the country. Hund | home being planted in the midst of the northern 
is coming here as a prisoner; and the bishop, and | seas. 
my mistress, and Orga, to be safe ; and if you do, All being done now for which a strong arm was 
not help me, I shall have nothing ready ; for Sti-| wanted, Rolf declared that he and Jan must be 
orna does not like the news.”’ gone to the farm. Not a man could be spared 
Never had Frolich dressed more quickly. She | from the shores of the fiord, till the affair of the 
thought it very hard that the bishop should see her | pirates should be settled. Erica ought to have 
when she had nothing but her dairy dress to wear ; | expected to hear this; but her cheek grew white 
but she was ready all the sooner for this. Erica as it was told. She spoke no word of objection, 
consoled her with her belief that the bishop was| however, seeing plainly what her lover's duty 
the last person who could be supposed to make a | was. 
point of a silk gown for a mountain maiden. She turned towards the dairy when he was gone, 
A consultation about the arrangements was held instead of indulging herself with watching him 
before the door by the four who were in a good down the mountain. She was busy skimming 
humor; for Stiorna remained aloof. This, like | bow! after bowl of rich milk, when Frolich ran in 
other mountain dwellings, was a mere sleeping and | to say that Stiorna had dressed herself, and put 
eating shed, only calculated for a bare shelter, at| up her bundle, and was setting forth homewards, 
night, at meals, and from occasional rain. There | to see, as she said, the truth of things there ;— 
was no apartment at the seater in which the bishop | which meant, of course, to learn Hund’s condition 
could hold an audience, out of the way of the | and prospects. It was now necessary to tell her 
cooking and other household transactions. It) that she would presently see Hund brought up to 
could not be expected of him to sit on the bench the seater a prisoner; and that the farm was no 
outside, or on the grass, like the people of the es-| place for any but fighting-men this day. To save 
tablishment ; for, unaccustomed as he was to spend | her feelings and temper, Erica asked her to watch 
his days in the open air, his eyes would be blinded, | the herd, leading them to a point whence she could 
and his face blistered, by the sun. The young soonest see the expected company mounting the 
people cast their eyes on the pine-wood, as the | uplands. 
fittest summer parlor for him, if it could be provid-| Frolich shook her head often and mournfully 
ed with seats. over the breakfast. The skill and diligent hands 
Erica sprang forward, to prevent any one from | of the two people could not, up in the clouds here, 
entering the wood till she should have seen what cover a long table in a way which appeared at all 
state the place was in on this particular morning. | creditable to Nordland eyes. Do what they would, 
No trees had been felled, and no branches cut since | it was only bread, cheese, butter, berries, and 
the night before ; and the axes remained where , cream ; and then berries and cream, butter, cheese, 
they had been hung. The demon had not wanted and bread. They garnished with moss, leaves, 
them, it seemed, and there was no fear of intrud-| and flowers; they disposed their few bowls and 
ing upon him now. So the two young men set to platters to the best advantage—taking some from 
work to raise a semicircular range of turf seats in | the dairy which could ill be spared. It was still 
the pleasantest part of the shady grove. The but a poor apology for a feast ; and Frolich looked 
central seat, which was raised above the rest, and So ready to ery as to make Erica laugh. 
had a footstool, was well cushioned with dry and| Presently, however, there were voices heard 
soft moss; and the rough bark was cut from the from the hill above. Some traveller who had met 
trunk of the tree against which it was built; so) the budstick, had reported the proceedings below, 
that the stem served as a comfortable back to the: and the news had spread to a northern seater. 
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The men had gone down to the fiord; and here] rather, perhaps, too happy—to lament this mis- 
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were the women with above a gallon of strawber-| chance, as she would formerly have done. 


ries, fresh gathered, and a score of plovers’ eggs. 
Next appeared a pony, coming westward over the 
pasture, laden with panniers containing a tender 
kid, a packet of spices, a jar of preserved cherries, 
and a few of the present season, early ripe; and 
a stone bottle of ant-vinegar.* Frolich’s spirits 
rose higher and higher, as more people came from | 
below, sent by Rolf on his way down. A depu-| 
tation of Lapps came from the tents, bringing rein-| 
deer venison, and half of a fine gammel cheese. | 
Before Erica had had time to pour out a glass of 
corn-brandy for each of this dwarfish party, in 
token of thanks, and because it is considered un- 
lucky to send away Lapps without a treat, other 
mountain dwellers came with offerings of tydder, | 
roer, ryper, and jerper;} so that the dresser was 
loaded with game enough to feed half a hundred 
hungry men. 

Sowe of these willing neighbors stayed to help. 
One went to pick more cloud-berries on the edge 
of the nearest bog. Another rode off, on the pony, 
to beg a supply of sugar from a house where it| 
was known to abound. Two or three more cleared | 
a space for a fire behind a thicket, and prepared to 
broil the venison, and stew the kid, while others 
sat down to pluck the game. The Lapps, as be- 
ing dirty and despised, were got rid of as soon as 
possible. 

Erica and Frolich returned to their breakfast- 
table, to make the new arrangements, now neces- 
sary, and place the fruit and spices. Erica closely 
examined the piece of gammel cheese brought by 
the Lapps, and then, with glowing cheeks, called 
Frolich to her. 

** What now?” said Frolich. ‘‘ Have you 
found a way of telling fortunes with the hard 
cheese, as some pretend to do with the soft 
curds !”” 

** Look here,’ said Erica. ‘‘ What stamp is 
this?’ The cheese has been scraped—almost pared, 
you see ; but they have left one little corner. And 
whose stamp is there?’’ 

** Ours,”’ said Frolich, coolly. ‘* This is the 
cheese you laid out on the ridge last night.” 

**T believe it. I see it,’’ exclaimed Erica. 

** Now, dear Erica, do not let us have the old 
story of your being frightened about what the 
demon will say and do. Nobody but you will be 
surprised that the Lapps help themselves with 
good things that lie strewing the ground. You 
know I gave you a hint, just twelve hours since, 
of what would become of this same cheese.”’ 

** You did,’ admitted Erica. To Frolich’s de- 
light and surprise, she appeared too busy—or was 


* Ants abound in Norway, both in the forests and on 
the mountains. Some, of a large kind, are boiled for the 
sake of the (formic) acid they contain ; and the water 
when strained is used for vinegar. It is as good as 
weak vinegar. 








+ Tydder and roer are the cock and hen of the wild bird! 


called in Scotland the capercailzie. The ryper is the prar- | 
migan. The jerper is of the grouse species.— Lloyd's | 
Field Sports of the North of Europe. i 
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Pos- 
sibly she comforted herself with thinking, that if 
the demon had set its heart upon the cheese, it 
might have been beforehand with the Lapps. She 
contented herself with setting apart the dish till 
her mistress should decide what ought to be done 
with it. Just when a youth from the highest pas- 
ture on Sulitelma had come running and panting, 
to present Frolich with a handful of fringed pinks 
and blue gentian, plucked from the very edge of 
the glacier, so that their colors were reflected in 
the ice, Stiorna appeared, in haste, to tell that a 
party on horseback and on foot were winding out 
of the ravine, and coming straight up over the 
pasture. All was now certainty; and great was 
the bustle, to put out of sight all unseemly tokens 
of preparation. In the midst of the hurry, Frolich 
found time to twist some of her pretty flowers into 
her pretty hair; so that it might easily chance 
that the bishop would not miss her silk gown.— 
When, however, were unfashionable mothers 
known to forget the interests of their daughters’ 
Madame Erlingsen never did; and she now en- 
gaged one of the bishop's followers to ride forward 
with a certain bundle which Orga had carried on 
on her lap. The man discharged his errand so 
readily that, on the arrival of the train, Frolich 
was seen so dressed, walking ‘‘ in silk attire,’ as 
to appear to all eyes as the daughter of the 
hostess. 

The bishop’s reputation preceded him, as is 
usual in such cases. 

** Where is he now?”’ ‘* How far off is he?”’ 
** Why does he not come?” asked one and another 
of the expectant people, of those who first ap- 
peared before the seater. 

‘* He is at the tents, speaking to the Lapps.”’ 

‘** Speaking to the Lapps! impossible! What 
Lapp would ever dream of being spoken to by a 
bishop of Tronyem ?™ 

‘He is with them, however. When I left 
him, he was just stooping to enter one of their 
tents.” 

** Now you must be joking. The Lapps are 
low people enough in the open pasture; but in 
their tents—pah !’’ 

He did not go in without a reason. There was 
a sick child in the tent, who could not come out 
to him. The mother wished him to see and pro- 
nounce upon the charms she was employing for 
her child’s benefit, and he himself chose to be sat- 
isfied whether any medical knowledge which he 
possessed could avail to restore the sick. Nothing 
was more certain than that the bishop of Tronyem 
was in a Lapland tent. The fact was confirmed 
by M. Kollsen, who next appeared, musing as he 
rode, with countenance of extreme gravity (to say 
the least of it.) He would fain have denied that 
his bishop was smiling upon Lapps who wore 
charms; but he could not. He muttered that it 
was very extraordinary. 

** Quite as much so,’ whispered Erica to 
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Frolich, “‘ as that the Holiest should be foun 


d in! even while stared at by men, women, and children, 
pre oe 
the house of a publican. 


| as a prisoner. 
‘*What is that?’ inquired the vigilant M.! “ What is it?” whimpered 
Kollsen. ‘* What was your remark ?”’ lare you a prisoner for, Hund?” 

Erica blushed deeply ; but Frolich readily de-| ‘Ask them that know,” said Hund. ‘1 
clared what it was she had said; and in return’ thought at first that it was on Rolf’s account ; and 
M. Kollsen remarked on the evil of ignorant per- | now that they see with their own eyes that Rolf 
sons applying Scripture according to their own) is safe, they best know what they have to bring 
narrow notions. | against me.”’ 

‘* Two—four—cight horses,”’ observed aherds-| ‘It is no secret,” said Madame Enlingsen. 
man. ‘I think the neighbors should each take!“ Hund was seen with the pirates, acting with 
one or, two; or here will soon be an end of Er-! and assisting them, when they committed various 
lingsen’s new hay. This lot of pasture will! acts of thievery on the shores of the fiord. If the 
never feed eight horses, besides his own and the! pirates are taken, Hund will be tried with them 
herd.”’ for robberies at Thore’s, Kyril’s, Tank's, and 

‘Better than having them carried off by the} other places along the shore, about which informa- 
pirates,” said a neighbor. ‘‘ But I will run home! tion has been given by a witness.” 
and send a load of grass.”’ ** Thore’s, ‘Kyril’s, and Tank's!’ repeated 

In such an amiable mood did the bishop find all) Hund to himself ; “then there must be magic iu 
who were awaiting him at his place of refuge. On! the case. 
their part, they were persuaded that he deserved | 
all their love, even if he had some iow notions! out to be the witness, I shall be certain that he 
about the Lapps. | has the powers of the region to help him.” 

As the bishop’s horse, followed by those which! So little is robbery to be dreaded at the seaters, 
bore the ladies, reached the house door, all pres-| that there really was no place where Hund could 
ent cried, | be fastened in ;—no lock upon any door ;—not a 

‘* Welcome to the mountain!” “* Welcome to! window from which he might not eseape. Te 
Sulitelma !”’ | zealous neighbors, therefore, whose interest it was 

The bishop observed that, often as he had! to detain him, offered to take it in turn to be be- 


wished to look abroad from Sulitelma, and to see! side him, his right arm tied to the left of another 
with his own eyes what life at the seaters was! man. And thus it was settled. 

like, he should have grown old without the desire} After breakfast, notice was given that the party 
being gratified, but for the design of the enemy} who had travelled all night wished to repose for a 
upon him. It was all he could do to go the} few hours. All others, therefore, withdrew, to 
rounds of his diocese, from station to station be-| secure quiet, some within the pine-wood, others 
low, without thinking of journeys of pleasure. Yet) to the nearest breezy hill, to gossip and sport; 
here he was on Sulitelma! 


Stiorna—** what 


I could have sworn that not an eye ou 
earth witnessed the doings there. If Rolf turns 


| while some few took the opportunity of going 


When he and M. Kollsen and the ladies had 
dismounted, and were entering the house to break- | 
fast, the gazers found leisure to observe the hind- 
most of the train of riders. It was Hund, with | 
his feet tied under his horse, and the bridle held | 
by a man on each side, He had seen and heard | 
too much of the preparations against the enemy to | 
be allowed to remain below, or at large anywhere, 
till the attack should be over. He could not dis- 
mount till some one untied his legs; and no one’ 
would do that till a safe place could be found, in 
which to confine him. It was an awkward situa- 
tion enough, sitting there bound before everybody's | 
eyes; and not the less for Stiorna’s, leaning her | 


head against the horse, and crying at seeing him | 


so treated; and yet Hund had often been seen, on | 
small occasions, to look far more black and miser- | 
able. His face now was almost cheerful. Stior- | 
na praised this as a sign of bravery ; but the truth | 


home, to see after their cattle, or other domestic 
affairs, intending to return in the afternoon. 


CHAPTER XVI.—OLD TALES AND BETTER TIDINGS. 


Wuen the bishop came forth in the afternoon 
to take his seat in the shade of the wood, those 
who were there assembled were singing For 
Norgé. Instead of permitting them to stop, on 
account of his arrival, he joined in the song ; and 
solely because his heart was in it. Seldom had 
he witnessed such a scene as this; and as he 
looked around him, and saw deep shades and 
sunny uplands, blue glaciers above, green pastures 
and glittering waters below ; and all around, herds 
on every hill-side, he felt his love of old Norway, 
and his thankfulness for being one of her sons, as 
warm as that of any one of the singers in the 
wood. Out of the fulness of his heart, the good 


was, the party had been met by Rolf and Jan, | bishop addressed his companions on the goodness 
going down the mountain. It was no longer pos- | of God in creating such a land, and placing them 
sible to take Rolf for a ghost ; and though Hund in it, with their happiness so far in their own 
was as far as possible from understanding the hands as that little worthy of being called evil 
matter, he was unspeakably relieved to find that could befall them, except through faults of their 
he had not the death of his rival to answer for. It;own. M. Kollsen, who had before uttered his 
made his countenance almost gay to think of this, complaints of the superstition of his flock, hoped 
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that his bishop was now about to attack the mis- 
chief vigorously. 

The bishop, however, only took his seat— 
the mossy seat prepared for him—and declared 
himself to be now at the service of any who 
wished to consult or converse with him. Instead 
of thrusting his own opinions and reproofs upon 
them, as it was M. Kollsen’s wont to do, he 
waited for the people to open their minds to him 
in their own way; and by this means, whatever 
he found occasion to say had double influence from 
coming naturally. The words dropped by him 
that day to the anxious mother awaiting the con- 
firmation of her child—to the young person pre- 
paring for that important event—to the bereaved 
—to the penitent—to the thoughtless—and to 
those who wondered why God had given them so 
many rich blessings—what the good bishop said 
to all these was so fit and so welcome, that not a 
word was forgotten through long years after; 
and he was quoted half a century after he had 
been in his grave, as old Ulla had quoted the 
good bishop of Tronyem of her day. 

In a few hours, many of the people were gone 
fer the present—some being wanted at home, 
and others for the expected affair on the fiord. 
The bishop and M. Kollsen had thought them- 
selves alone in their shady retreat when they 
saw Erica lingering near among the trees. With 
a kind smile, the bishop beckoned to her, and bade 
her sit down, and tell him whether he had not 
been right in promising, a while ago, that God 
would soothe her sorrows with time, as is the 
plan of his kind providence. He remembered 
well the story of the death of her mother. Erica 


replied that not only had her grief been soothed, | 


but that she was now so blessed that her heart 
was burdened with its gratitude. She wished— 
she needed to pour out all that she felt; but M. 
Kollsen was there, and she could not speak quite 
freely before him. He, for his part, observed 
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the mountain. Did you ever hear what spirits 
everybody in this country believed in before the 
blessed gospel was brought to old Norway?” 

**T have heard of Thor—that yonder islet was 
named after; and that, when there was tempest, 
with rolling thunder, such as we never hear in 
this region,* the people used to say it was Thor 
driving his chariot over the mountain ridge.”’ 

‘** That was what people said of the thunder. 
What they said of fire and frost was that they 
were giants called Loke and Thrym, who dwelt 
in a dreadful tempestuous place, at the end of the 
earth, and came abroad to do awful things among 
men. The giant Frost drove home his horses at 
night—the hail clouds that sped through the air ; 
and there sat the giant on the frost winds, comb- 
ing the manes of his horses as they went. Fire 
was a cunning demon that stole in where it was 
not wanted; and when once in, it devoured all 
that it chose, till it rose into the sky at last in 
smoke. Then there was the giant A°gir, who 
brought in squalls from the sea, and made whirl- 
pools in the fiords.”’ 

‘“* Why, that is like Nipen.” 

** Very like Nipen ;—perhaps the same. Then 
there was the good god Balder, (the white god,) 
who made everything bright and beautiful, and 
ripened the fruits of the earth. This god Balder 
was the sun. Then there were the three magical 
women, the Fates, who made men’s lives happy 
or miserable. Did you ever hear how these giants 
and Fates were worshipped before Jehovah and 
Christ were known in this land?” 





** T have heard Ulla sing many old songs about 
these, and more; and how Thor and two compan- 
ions as mighty as himself were travelling, and en- 
tered a curious house for the night; and wandered 


| about in the great house, being frightened at a 


| 


that, if she was now so happy, she must have! 


strange loud noise outside; and how they found in 
the morning that this house was the mitten of a 
giant infinitely greater than themselves ; and that 
what they had taken for a separate chamber in the 


given up some of her superstitions; for certainly great house was the thumb of his mitten; and 
he had never known any one less likely to enjoy | that the strange noise was the snoring of this giant 
peace than Erica, on all occasions on which he | Skrymir, who was asleep close by, after having 


had seen her—so great was her dread of evil 
spirits on every hand. 

‘*T wish,”’ said Erica with a sigh, “I do 
wish I knew what to think about Nipen.”’ 

‘* Ay! here it comes,”’ observed M. Kollsen, 
folding his arms as if for an argument. 

Encouraged by the bishop, Erica told the whole 
story of the last few months, from the night of 
Oddo’s prank to that which found her at the feet 
of her friend ;—for she had cast herself down at 
the bishop’s feet, sitting as she had done in her 
childhood, looking up in his face. 

** You want to know what I thing of all this?” 
said the bishop, when she had done. ‘‘I think 
that you could hardly help believing as you have 
believed, amidst these strange circumstances, and 
with your mind full of the common accounts of 
Nipen. Yet I do not believe there is any such 
spirit as Nipen, or any demon in the forest, or on 


pulled off his mittens.” 

‘** That is one of the many tales belonging to 
the old religion of this country. And hew did 
this old religion arise'—Why, the people saw 
grand spectacles every day, and heard wonders 

whichever way they turned ; and they supposed 

| that the whole universe was alive. The sun as it 
travelled they thought was alive, and kind and 
_good to men. The tempest they thought was 
alive, and angry with men. The fire and frost 
they thought were alive, pleased to make sport 
with men.” 

‘* As people who ought to know better,’’ ob- 
served M. Kollsen, “‘ now think the wind is alive, 
and call it Nipen, or the mist of the lake and river, 
which they call the sprite Uldra.”’ 





* Erica knew thunder only by report, as there is none 
so far north as the part of Nordland where she lived. 
Thunder ceases at 66 degrees of latitude. 
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‘¢ Tt is true,” said the bishop, ‘‘ that we now| sun the night before was nothing uncommon, and 
have better knowledge, and see that the earth, and | was known to take place when the atmosphere 
all that is in it, is made and moved by One Good | was in a particular state. She herself had seen 
Spirit, who, instead of sporting with men, or being | that no wood-demon had touched the axes in this 
angry with them, rules all things for their good. | very grove, last night ; and that it was no moun- 
But I am not surprised that some of the old stories | tain sprite, but a Laplander, who had taken up 
remain, and are believed in still—and by good and | the first gammel cheese. She had also witnessed 
dutiful Christians too. The mother sings the old! how absurdly mistaken Hund had been about the 
songs over the cradle ; and the child hears tell of | boat having been spirited away, and Vogel island 
sprites and demons before it hears of the good God , being enchanted, and Rolf's ghost being allowed 
who ‘ sends forth the snow and rain, the hail and| to haunt him. Here was a case before her very 
vapor, and the stormy winds fulfilling his word.’| eyes of the way in which people with supersti- 
Aud when the child is grown to be a man or/ tious minds may misunderstand what happens to 
woman, the northern lights shooting over the sky, | themselves. 
and the sighing of the winds in the pine-forest,) ‘‘O!” exclaimed Erica, dropping her hands 
bring back those old songs and old thoughts about | from before her glowing face, “if I dared but 
demons and sprites; and the stoutest man trembles. | think there were no bad spirits—if I dared only 
I do not wonder; nor do I blame any man or| hope that everything that happens is done by God's 
woman for this; though I wish they were as hap-| own hand, I could bear everything! I would nev- 
py as the weakest infant, or the most worn-out) er be afraid again !”’ 
old man, who has learned from the gentle Jesus} ‘“* It is what I believe,’’ said the bishop. Lay- 
to fear nothing at any time, because his Father} ing his hand on her head, he continued, 
was with him.” ‘We know that the very hairs of your head 
‘** But what is to be done?’ asked M. Kollsen.| are all numbered. I see that you are weary of 
‘* The time will come,”’ said the bishop, ‘‘ when} your fears—that you have long been heavy laden 
the mother will sing to her babe of the gentle Je-| with anxiety. It is you, then, that he invites to 
sus; and tell her growing child of how he loved} trust him when he says by the lips of Jesus, 
to be alone with his Father in the waste and howl-| ‘ Come, ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I 
ing wilderness ; and bade his disciples not be afraid | will give you rest.’ ’’ 
when there was a tempest on the wide lake. Then, ** Rest—rest is what I have wanted,’ said 
when the child grows up to be a man, if he finds| Erica, while her tears flowed gently ; ‘* but Pe- 
himself alone on the mountain or in the forest, he| der and Ulla did not believe as you do, and could 
will think of Jesus, and fear no demon; and if a} not explain things ; and—’”’ 
west wind and fog should overtake a woman in| ‘* You should have asked me,’’ said M. Koll- 
her boat on the fiord,”’ he continued, looking with| sen ; ‘‘ I could have explained everything.”’ 
a smile at Erica, ‘‘ she will never think of Nipen, ‘* Perhaps so, sir; but—but, M. Kollsen, you 
but rather that she hears her Saviour saying,| always seemed angry ; and you said you despised 


‘Why are ye afraid, O ye of little faith?’ ”’ us for believing anything that you did not ; and it 
Erica hid her face, ashamed under the good} is the most difficult thing in the world to ask ques- 
man’s smile. tions which one knows will be despised.”’ 


‘* In our towns,”’ continued he, ‘* much of this M. Kollsen glanced in the bishop's face, to see 
blessed change is already wrought. No one in| how he took this, and how he meant to support 
my city of Tronyem now fears the angry and cun-| the pastor’s authority. The bishop looked sad, 
ning fire-giant Loke ; but every citizen closes his| and said nothing. 
eyes in peace, when he hears the midnight ery of ** And then,”’ continued Erica, ‘‘ there were 
the watch, ‘ Except the Lord keepeth the city, the | others who laughed ;—even Rolf himself laughed ; 
watchman waketh but in vain."** In the wilds of | and what one fears becomes only the more terrible 
the country, every man’s faith will hereafter be his| when it is laughed at.” 
watchman, erying out upon all that happens, ‘It} ‘‘ Very true,’’ said the bishop. ‘* When Jesus 
is the Lord's hand: let him do what seemeth to| sat on the well in Samaria, and taught how the 
him good!’ This might have been said, Erica, | true worship was come, he neither frowned on the 
as it appears to me, at every turn of your story,| woman who inquired, nor despised her, nor made 
where you and your friends were not in fault.’”’ _| light of her superstition about a sacred mountain.” 

He went on to remark on the story she had told; There was a long silence, which was broken at 
him; and she was really surprised to find that) last by Erica asking the bishop whether he could 
there was not the slightest reason to suppose that, not console poor Hund, who wanted comfort more 
any spirit had been employed to vex and alarm| than she had ever done. The bishop replied that 
her. The fog and the pirates had overtaken and | the demons who most tormented poor Hund were 
frightened many in the fiord with whom Nipen | not abroad on the earth or in the air, but within 
had no quarrel. Rolf’s imprisonment, and all the| his breast :—his remorse, his envy, his covetous- 
sorrows that belonged to it, had been owing to his| ness, his fear. He meant, however, not to lose 
own imprudence. The appearance of a double | sight of poor Hund, either in the prison to which 

he was to travel to-morrow, or after he should 
* The watchman’s call in the towns of Norway. come out of it. 
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Here Frolich appeared running to ask whether 
those who were in the grove would not like to 
look forth from the ridge, and see what good the 
budstick had done, and how many parties were on 
their way, from all quarters, to the farm. 

M. Kollsen was glad to rise and escape from 
what he thought a schooling ; and the bishop him- 
self was as interested in what was going on as if 
the farm had been his home. He was actually 
the first at the ridge. 


CHAPTER XVII.—-THE WATCH ON THE HILL. 


Tus part of the mountain was a singularly fa- 
vorable situation for seeing what was doing on the 
spot on which every one’s attention was fixed this 
day. While the people on the fiord could not see 
what was going forward at Saltdalen, nor those at 
Saltdalen what were the movements at the farm, 
the watchers on the ridge could observe the pro- 
ceedings at all the three points. The opportunity 
was much improved by the bishop having a glass; 
—a glass of a quality so rare at that time, that 
there would probably have been some talk of mag- 
ic and charms, if it had been seen in Olaf’s hands, 
instead of the bishop's. 

By means of this glass, the bishop, M. Kollsen, 
or Madame Erlingsen announced, from time to 
time, what was doing, as the evening advanced ;— 
how parties of two or three were leaving Saltda- 
Jen, creeping towards the farm under cover of 
rising grounds, rocks, and pine-woods; how small 
companies, well armed, were hidden in every place 
of concealment near Erlingsen’s ; and how there 
seemed to be a great number of women about the 
place. This was puzzling. Who these women 
could be, and why they should choose to resort to 
the farm when its female inhabitants had left it for 
safety, it was difficult at first to imagine. But the 
truth soon occurred to Frolich. No doubt some 
one had remembered how strange and suspicious 
it would appear to the pirates, who supposed the 
bishop to be at the farm, that there should be no 
women in the company assembled to meet him. 
No doubt, these people in blue, white, and green 
petticoats, who were striding about the yards, and 
looking forth from the galleries, were men dressed 
in their wives’ clothes, or in such as Erlingsen 
furnished from the family chests. This disguise 
was as good as an ambush, while it also served to 
give the place the festive appearance looked for by 
the enemy. It was found afterwards that Oddo 
had acted as lady’s-maid, fitting the gowns to the 
shortest men, and dressing up their heads, so as 
best to hide the shaggy hair. Great numbers were 
certainly assembled before night ; yet still a little | 
group might be seen now and then, winding dow n| 
from some recess of the wide-spreading mountain, | 
making cireuits by the ravines and water-courses, 
s0 as to avoid crossing the upland slopes, which 


the pirates might be surveying by means of such | 


a glass as the bishop’s. 


The bishop was of opinion that scarcely a blow | 
would be struck, so great was the country force | 


compared with that of the pirates. He believed 
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that the enemy would be overpowered and disarm- 
ed, almost without a struggle. Erica, who could 
not but tremble with fear as well as expectation, 
blessed his words in her heart ; and so, in truth, 
did every woman present. 

No ene thought of going to rest, though Mad- 
ame Erlingsen urged it upon those over whom she 
had influence. Finding that Erica had sat up to 
watch the cattle the night before, she compelled 
her to go and lie down ; but no compulsion could 
make her sleep; and Orga and Frolich did the 
best they could for her, by running to her with 
news of any fresh appearance below. Just afier 
midnight they brought her word that the bishop 
had ordered every one but M. Kollsen away from 
the ridge. The schooner had peeped out from 
behind the promontory, and was stealing up with 
a soft west wind. 

*“*A west wind!”’ exclaimed Erica. 
fog ?”” 

** No, not a flake of mist. Neither you nor 
any one will say that Nipen is favorable to the 
enemy to-night, Erica.” 

** You will hear me say less of Nipen hence- 
forward,’’ said Erica. 

** That is wise for to-night, at least. Here is 
the west wind ; but only to waft the enemy into 
our hands. But have you really left off believing 
in Nipen, and the whole race of sprites ?”’ 

These words jarred on Erica’s yet timid feel- 
ings. She replied that she must take time for 
thought, as she had much to think about; but the 
bishop had to-day spoken words which she be- 
lieved would, when well considered, lift a heavy 
load from her heart. 

The girls kindly left this impression undisturbed, 
and went on to describe how the schooner was 
working up, and why the bishop thought that the 
people at the farm were aware of every inch of 
her progress. 

Erica sprang from the bed, and joined the group 
who were sitting on the grass, awaiting the sun- 
rise, and eagerly listening for every word from 
their watchman, the bishop. He told when he 
saw two boats full of men put off from the schoon- 
er, and creep towards Erlingsen’s cove under the 
shadow of the rocks. He told how the country- 
people immediately gathered behind the barn and 
the house, and every outbuilding ; and at length, 
when the boats touched the shore, he said, 

** Now come and look yourselves. They are 
too busy now to be observing us.” 
| Then how eyes were strained, and what silence 
“there was, broken, only by an occasional exclama- 

tion, as it became certain that the decisive moment 
was come! The glass passed rapidly from hand to 
hand ; but it revealed little. There was smoke, 
“covering a straggling crowd ; and such gazers as 
, had a husband, a father, or a lover there, could look 
no longer. The bishop himself did not attempt to 


** Any 





comfort them, at a moment when he knew it would 
be in vain. 

In the midst of all this, some one observed two 
‘boats appearing from behind the promontory, and 
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making directly and rapidly for the schooner ; and | 


presently there was a little smoke there too ; only | begged to be the man. 


a puff or two; and then all was quiet till che be-| 
gan to hang out her sails, which had been taken | 
in, and to glide over the waters in the direction of | 


a small sandy beach, on which she ran straight up, | 


till she was evidently fast grounded. 
‘‘ Excellent !’’ exclaimed M. Kollsen. 
admirably they are conducting the whole affair! 


their vessel taken and driven ashore, while they 
are busy elsewhere.”’ 
‘“* That is Oddo’s doings,” 


" «Qddo’s doings! How do you know? 
you serious? Can you see? 
and begged to be allowed to take the schooner. My | 
father laughed so, that I thought Oddo would be for | 
going over to the enemy.”’ 

“No fear of that,’’ 
brave, faithful heart.’’ 

“‘And,’’ said his mistress, ‘a conscience and ' 
temper which will keep him meek and patient till 
he has atoned for mischief that he thinks he has | 
done.” 

‘*T must see more of this boy,”’ observed the | 
bishop. ‘* Did your father grant his request ?’’ he | 
inquired of Orga. 

**At last he did. Oddo said that a young boy | 
could do little good in the fight at the farm; but! 
that he might lead a party to attack the schooner, | 
in the absence of almost all her crew. He said it' 
was no more than a boy might do, with half a} 
dozen lads to help him ; for he had reason to feel | 
sure that only just hands enough to manage her | 
would be left on board, and those the weakest of 
the pirate-party. My father said there were men 
to spare; and he put twelve, well armed, under 
Oddo’s orders.”’ 

** Who would submit to be under Oddo’s com- 
mand!’ asked Frolich, laughing at the idea. 

** Twice twelve, if he had wanted so many,” 
replied Orga. ‘*‘ Between the goodness of the joke 
and their zeal, there were volunteers in plenty— 
my father told me, as he was putting me on my 
horse.”’ 

In a very few minutes, all signs of fighting were | 
over at the farm. But there was a fire. The| 
barn was seen to smoke and then to flame. It| 
was plain that the neighbors were at liberty to at-| 
tend to the fire, and had no fighting on their hands. | 
They were seen to form a line from the burning | 
barn to the brink of the water, and to hand 
buckets till the fire was out. The barn had been | 
nearly empty; and the fire did not spread further ; 
so that Madame Erlingsen herself did not opend 
one grudging thought. on this small sacrifice, in | 
return for their deliverance from the enemy, who, | 
she had feared, would ransack her dwelling, 
fire it over her children’s heads. 
fied and thankful, 
taken. 


said Eriea. ‘‘ Oddo has a| 





and 


She was satis-| 
if indeed the pirates were 


ure at the thought. 


At the bishop's question about who would go | 
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down the mountain for news, each of Hund’s guards 
The swiftest of foot was 
| chosen ; and off he went—not without a barley- 
cake and brandy-flask—at a pace which promised 
speedy tidings. 

As Madame Erlingsen hoped in her heart, wo 
met a messenger despatched by her husband ; 


“ How | that all who had lain down to sleep—all but th 


| self, that is—were greeted by good news as dics 
The retreat of these fellows is completely cut off— | appeared at the breakfast-table. 


The pirates were 
all taken, and on their way, bound, to Saltdalen, 
there to be examined by the magistrate, and, no 


observed Orga, quiet-| doubt, thence transferred to the jail at Tronyem. 
ly. 
Are | 
Or did you hear?”’ ‘them. 
‘**T was by when Oddo told his plan to my father, | 


Hund was to follow immediately, either to take 
his trial with them, or to appear as evidence against 


One of the pirates was wounded, and two of the 
country people ; but not a life was lost; and Er- 
lingsen, Rolf, Peder, and Oddo were all safe and 
unhurt. 

Oddo was superintending the unlading of the 
| Schooner, and was appointed by the magistrate, at 
his master’s desire, head-guard of the property, as 
it lay on the beach, till the necessary evidence of 
its having been stolen by the pirates was taken, 
and the owners could be permitted to identify and 
resume their property. Oddo was certainly the 
greatest man concerned in the affair, after Erling- 
isen. And, like a really great man, Oddo’s head 
was not turned with his importance, but intent on 
| the perfect discharge of his office. When it was 
| finished, and he ievarved to his home, he found he 
‘cared more for the pressure of his grandfather's 
hand upon his head, as the old man blessed his 
boy, than for all the praises of the whole country 
round. 


CHAPTER XVIII.——TO CHURCH. 


Aw idea occurred to everybody but one, within 
the next few hours, which occasioned some consul- 
tation. Everybody but Erica felt and said that it 
would be a great honor and privilege, but one not 
undeserved by the district, for the bishop of Tron- 
yem to marry Rolf and Erica before he left Nord- 
land. The bishop wished to make some acknow]l- 
edgment for the zealous protection and hospitality 
which had been afforded him; and he soon found 
that no act would be so generally acceptable as his 
blessing the union of these young people. He 
spoke to Madame Erlingsen about it; and her only 
doubt was whether it was not too soon after the 
burial of old Ulla. If Peder, however, should not 
object, on this ground, no one else had a right to 
do so. 

So far from objecting, Peder shed tears of pleas- 
He was sure Ulla would be 
delighted, if she knew ;—would feel it an honor 
'to herself that her place should be filled by one 
whose marriage-crown should be blessed by the 
bishop himself. Erica was startled, and had several 
good reasons to give why there should be no hurry ; 
but she was brought round to see that Rolf could 
go to Tronyem, to give his evidence against the 
pirates, even better after his marriage than before, 
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because he would leave Peder in a condition of | the fiord as had ever before glided over it surface, 
greater comfort ; and she even smiled to herself as Within the memory of man, no bride had been 
she thought how rapidly she might improve the | prettier—no crown more glittering—no bridegroom 


appearance of the house during his absence, so that | 
he should delight in it on his return. When the 
bishop assured her that she should not be hurried 


into her marriage within two days, but that he 


would appoint a day and hour when he should be 
at the distant church, to confirm the young people 


resident lower down the fiord, she gratefully con- | 


sented, wondering at the interest so high and 


revered a man seemed to feel in her lot. When it | 
was once settled that the wedding was to be next 


week, she gave hearty aid to the preparations, as 
freely and openly as if she was not herself to be 
the bride. 

The bishop embarked immediately on descending 
the mountain. His considerate eye saw, at a 
glance, that there was necessarily much confusion 


at the furm, and that his further presence would be | 
an inconvenience. So he bade his host and the | 


neighbors farewell for a short time, desiring them | 
not to fail to meet him again at the church, on his | 
summons. 

The kindness of the neighbors did not cease 
when danger from the enemy was over. Some_ 
offered boats for the wedding procession ; several | 
sent gilt paper to adorn the bridal crown which 


Orga and Frolich were making ; and some yielded | 


a more important assistance still. They put trusty 
persons into the seater, and over the herd, for two 


days; so that all Erlingsen’s household might be | 


at the wedding. Stiorna preferred making butter, 
and gazing southwards, to attending the wedding 


of Hund’s rival; but every one else was glad to | 


go. Nobody would have thought of urging Peder’s 
presence; but he chose to do his part—a part 
which no one could discharge so well—singing 
bridal songs in the leading boat. 

The summons arrived quite as soon as it could 
have been looked for; and the next day there was 
as pretty a boat-procession on the still waters of 


‘more happy ;—no chanting was ever more soothing 
‘than old Peder’s—no clarionet better played then 
Oddo’ s—no bridesmaids more gay and kindly than 
Orga and Frolich. The neighbors were hearty in 
their cheers as the boats put off; and the cheers 
_were repeated from every settlement in the coves 
and on the heights of the fiord, and were again 
taken up by the echoes, till the summer air seemed 
to be full of gladness. The birds of the islands, 
and the leaping fish, might perhaps wonder as the 
train of bowery boats floated down ;—for every 
boat was dressed with green boughs and garlands 
‘of flowers ;—but the matter was understood and 
| rejoiced in by all others. 

| To conclude, the bishop was punctual, and kind- 
ly in his weleome of Erica to the altar. He was 
also graciously pleased with Rolf's explanation that 
he had not ventured to bring a gift for so great a 
‘dignitary ; but that he hoped the bishop would 
“Approve of his giving his humble offering to the 
‘church instead. The six sides of the new pulpit 
were nearly finished now; and Rolf desired to take 
spon himself the carving of the basement, as his 
matriage-fee. As the bishop smiled approbation, 
_M. Kollsen bowed acquiescence ; and Rolf found 
himself in prospect of indoor work for some time 
to come. 

Erica carried home in her heart, and kept there 
forever, certain words of the bishop’s address, 
which he uttered with his eye kindly fixed upon 
hers. ‘Go, and abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty. So shall you not be afraid for the ter- 
ror by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day, 
nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness ; 
nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 
When you shall have made the Lord your habita- 
tion, you shall not fear that evil may befall you, 
or that any plague shall come nigh your dwelling. 
Go; and peace be on your house !”’ 








Geo.ocicaL Cuances.—Past anp Present.— 
All the researches of modern geology seem to prove | 
that nothing is changed in the order of nature, and | 
that the same causes which operated in the first | 
ages of the world, are still influencing the occur- 
rences which take ‘place under our owneyes. Cer- 
tain facts, however, have hitherto appeared not to 
be referable to this common origin; and the petri- 
faction of organic remains, in the midst of geologi- 
cal formations, is daily adduced as one of the most 
weighty arguments against this general law. 

Few persons, indeed, will be ready to admit, 
what, however, is an indisputable fact, that there. 
are now forming, i in the bosom of seas, petrifactions | 
which, in the double respect of chemical compo- | 
sition and mode of petrifaction, are altogether | 
analog 
the ancient sea. To demonstrate this general fact, 
and to study the phenomena by means of which it) 
is brought about, MM. Marcel Sederres and L. | 
Figuier have contributed a valuable memoir to the 
Annales des Sciences Naturelles. 











| A Pertririep Forest.—M. Blast, of Bombay, 


has discovered, in the neighborhood of Cairo, an 
entire forest converted into silex; the vessels, 
medullary rays, and even the most slender fibres, are 
distinctly visible. The petrified trees are from six- 
teen to eighteen metres in length. This phenome- 
non extends over a surface of many hundred miles. 
The whole desert which is crossed by the road from 
Cairo to Suez, is strewed with these trees, which 
seem to have been petrified on the spot, and in the 
existing era. At least, this forest is covered by 
nothing more than sand and gravels. ‘The latter, 
and the trees imbedded in them, rest on calcareous 
limestones, which contain oysters, with their tex- 
ture and color so little altered, that one would be- 
lieve them to have been left but recently by the 
It is therefore probable trt 
thang substances belong to our own era; and we 
| may adduce this interesting fact as tending to prove 
the tranformation of living shells into new caleare- 
ous carbonate.—MM. Marcel de Sederres and L. 
Figuier. 
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CHAPTER IX.-—-THE ARRIVAL. 
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|now, from the effects of his own rashness.. Me- 


| lissa was left in an agony of impotent wrath, which 
‘‘ Tr is half-past six, my dear John,’’ said Miss | 


Melissa Lee, as she entered the drawing-room of | 
Evelyn Manor, in the most refined of dove-colored | 
silks, and the airiest of Honiton lace coiffures, ex- | 


only very gradually subsided as it occurred to her 
that it might be well to reassume the attitude in 
which she intended herself to be found, and from 
which in her first indignant surprise she had start- 


pressive of a sublime renunciation of the claims of |ed—a volume of Dante hanging from her hand, 


youth at least ten years before the departure of its 
charms; “‘do you think we need wait for them 
any longer, as they know our dinner hour?” 

“Oh, give them a little law, Mell—(how in- 
tensely she hated that abbreviation !)-—give them 
a little law. You see, when I wrote to Mrs. 
Chester 

** When you wrote to Mrs. Chester !’’ interrupt- 
ed his sister, amazedly, ‘* what do you mean?”’ 

Unele John’s face flushed crimson as he plunged 
into a blundering explanation. 

“Why, you see, my dear, when I found that 
Mrs. Chester was to come with Ida, and Perey had 
fixed and settled it, you see, so that it could n't be 
helped—though, as you say, it is a very foolish 
thing, and she is only a companion—in which I 
quite agree with you, and only wish it was n’t so 
—but as it is so, you see, and it can’t be helped, 
why, the only thing is just to make the best of it, 
and be a little civil for once in a way ; and so, you 
see, | thought it was better, don’t you see, just to 
write a few lines—as she is quite an elderly per- 
son, and has most probably been respectable— 
though I don’t suppose she is quite the thing now, 
as you say, and I quite agree with you—only, don’t 
you think it might be better ?”’ 

** What might be better ?”’ asked the bewildered 
lady. 

‘** Why, just to write her a few lines, in a dis- 
tant, formal sort of way, to say we should be very 
happy to see her, and all that sort of thing—quite 
distantly, you know—in the third person—I flat- 
ter myself I can do a thing of that kind pretty well 
—1 wrote as formally as possible, in the third per- 
son, and signed myself, ‘ Yours sincerely.’ ”’ 

‘Tt is a most extraordinary proceeding’!’’ said 
the indignant Melissa. ‘* Surely J was the best 
judge of the degree of attention which this Mrs. 
Chester is entitled to demand. It is, altogether, 
‘the most extraordinary thing. And what can Ida 
possibly think—for I own I am not very anxious 
about Mrs. Chester’s opinion, but I feel towards 
that dear child as if she were my younger sister 
—what can she possibly think of your writing in 
my place ?’’ 

“Oh, I guarded against that,” cried Uncle 
John, triumphantly. ‘‘ I thought that might seem 
a little strange, so I said that you would have 
written, only you were prevented by some of your 
infirmities.’ 

“You said '? cried his sister, almost 
speechless. John saw the symptoms, and mut- 
tering some unintelligible speech about an invisible 
dog, darted out upon the lawn. Just so farhad he at- 
tained in his domestic policy. He knew when he 
had raised a storm, though he did not know how to 
avoid raising it, and he generally took flight, as 











and, on the table before her, a vase of yellow and 
white roses, and a sketch in water-colors. She 
was never discovered at work, because she consid- 
ered that decidedly old-maidish. This may be 
called caricature, yet how often is an artificia] eare- 
lessness to be detected in the arrangement of a 
room, or the introduction of a topic of conversa- 
tion '—and surely there are some who, as they 
came up the garden-sweep for the morning visit 
of duty, have seen the hurried movement within, 
which announced that a book was to be rushed for, 
and a studious posture assumed, in order to im- 
press the new comer! 

While this little scene was taking place, the 
carriage which contained Ida and Mrs. Chester was 
rapidly approaching the park gate. Ida, with all 
the buoyancy of her age, had sufficiently recovered 
from the bitter grief of parting, to enjoy, though 
not with that gleeful and cloudless enjoyment 
which had once been hers, all the novelty and in- 
terest around her. The ready sigh, the tremu- 
lous lip, the half-finished sentence, told most ex- 
pressively how intimately the idea of her father was 
connected with everything that she saw, thought, 
or felt—how painfully she needed him to turn to 
with each eager question or innocent exclamation. 
It is when we are happy that we most earnestly 
long for the companionship of those we love ; or 
when they are sorrowful. Nevertheless, she 
stretched her graceful head from the carriage win- 
dow, striving to recognize every tree, hedge and 
stone; giving herself up to that strange, sweet, 
dreamy feeling which a visit to the place of our 
early childhood, from which we have long been 
separated, never fails to produce. The relics of 
that bright spring-time, the story-book, the dried 
flower, the treasured letter—these are melancholy 
things ; they are, as it were, portions of an inner 
life which is gone forever; they are so definite, 
yet so incomprehensible—so familiar, yet so strange 
—that we instinctively shrink from them as we 
would shrink from the presence of a ghost. But 
it is not quite so with the scenes where these things 
were sought and valued—with the place where the 
child played, which, after long years, the man for 
the first time revisits. Here are no fragmentary 
recollections, no sharp and bitter contrasts; but 
rather an entire softened picture, like one of those 
dissolving views in which the great cities of the 
primeval world are presented to our eyes in a vis- 
ionary splendor, which melts, we know not how, 
into the ruin and desolation of to-day. The former 
memorials are but the fragments of a skeleton— 
they are real, they have lived; but their present 
deadness is as real as the life that once animated 


| them, and imagination sickens as she gathers them, 
/and has no power to reconstruct the whole; the 
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latter are as the garments which the living man 
once wore, and when we look upon them, a burst 
of tears proves better than argument the sugges- 
tiveness of their present vacancy. We stand still 
and gaze upon our own childhood as a pleasant 
spectacle ; we see the little figure moving about, 
laughing, dancing, weeping, quarrelling, repent- 
ing, praying, sleeping, and we smile, sympathize, 
wonder, and love, and are quite startled to remem- 
ber after all that we have been looking at ourselves. 
Is there one among the children of men who, if 
really he could be a child again, would refuse to 
become one? Is there one who would consent, if, 
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possibility ; when it seems as though every pulse 
of the heart beat beneath a mountain’s pressure ; 
there are other moods in which we could kiss the 
very grass under our feet. 

**Look, Madeline !’’ exclaimed Ida, ‘that js 
the chapel window—there I first went to church. 
Oh! how well I remember when papa ” She 
stopped, her eyes overflowing with tears, which 
she brushed hurriedly away, that she might look 
steadily at those deeply-stained compartments, al] 
glowing in the sunset which poured through the 
western window and struck upon them from with- 
in, causing them to look as though the figures of 





on leaving the sweet valley, he must climb the hill | saint and angel were chiselled from a rainbow, 


by the selfsame path which he has already toil- | 


somely ascended ? 

‘**Oh! dear Madeline, may we get out?’’ cried 
Ida, as the carriage stopped before the gate, “1 
should so much like to walk, I shall see it so 
much better. Oh, there is the very terrace where 
I played with Frederick ; and there is the bank 
where I found such a number of daisies ; and there 
is the step where poor uncle John fell down, when 
he was trying to show us how to waltz ;—in one 
minute we shall see the house ;—there—is it not 
beautiful ?”’ 

Mrs. Chester indulged her favorite, and they 
entered the garden arm-in-arm. Vickars dismount- 
ed from the coach-box and followed them; for 
Vickars, be it understood, had found it quite im- 
possible to allow her dear young mistress to depart 
without her, and, with a vast deal of preambling 
and apologizing, and an immense amount of humble 
self-celebration, had volunteered to act as lady’s 
maid. Ida, whose loving heart was already more 
than sufficiently wrung, was only too glad to strike 
one name off the list of those to whom she was 
compelled to say good-bye. The last three days 
of her sojourn at Croye had been literally passed 
in weeping ; for there was scarcely a poor person 
in the village who had not come up to the great 
house for one last look of a*face which had been 
the very sunshine of the country, and every simple 
** God bless you’’ had drawn tears from those gen- 
tle eyes. Then there were the children who had 
grown up with her, and the children she had taught 
and tended since she grew up; little rosy babies, 
who put up their fearless lips to kiss her, and grave, 
downcast girls, who dropped: profound courtesies 
and blushed crimson when she shook hands with 
them; a thousand ties, which had been years in 
forming, were to be snapped in a few hours. To 
each, in turn, she said, ‘I shall come back—be 
sure, I shall come back ;” but the very words, 
‘*“come back,’’ have a sorrowful sound, for they 
are but a disguised farewell. So, when good Mrs. 
Vickars made her somewhat pompous offer, Ida 
responded to it with delight at which she was af- 
terwards surprised, herself. But it is no uncom- 
mon thing for a sensitive person to be thought cold 
at one time, at another teo warm to be sincere, by 
those who cannot follow the changes of a tempera- 
ment unlike theirown. There are moods in which 

the slightest expression of feeling becomes an im- 


and framed in dark clouds. 

**May we go in?’’ pursued Ida after a pause, 
dropping her voice almost to a whisper. They 
entered. The fourteen years which had passed 
in unbroken neglect since Ida visited those walls 
before, had done their work of decay unsparingly ; 
the glass of the western window was broken, and 
the white stone, thus left undefended from the 
weather, showed many a green stain and many a 
blunted edge. Through the aperture, which now 
admitted the broad red streamer of light which 
the sun flung from him as he sank, a passion- 
flower had grown, and hanging downwards, had 
cast a rich festoon of its mystic blossoms around 
the canopy of the font, which stood against the 
western wall. ‘* Papa planted that,” said Ida, as 
with timid and reverent touch she lifted one of the 
flowers which rested exactly upon the sacred mono- 
gram carved in the moulding of the edge ; and, 
stooping down, she kissed, not the letters, but the 
leaves which had concealed them. Then advancing 
along the uneven pavement towards the eastern 
end, she kneeled down for a moment, her friend 
kneeling beside her, and though neither spoke, 
each joined the other in a prayer for the absent. 
Travelling in the far east at that hour, there was 
the echo of a soft bell murmuring in Percy's ear, 
and a refreshment upon his heart like the fall of 
dew upon a thirsty soil. Never let feeble woman 
mourn for her impotence, so long as she can pray 
for those she loves! Who can tell how quickly 
and how effectually the ministering spirits carry 
upward the fragrance of that prayer? Only let 
her keep her heart pure and her life holy, for it 
is the prayer of the righteous which availeth, and 
she may well believe that every permitted sin of 
hers may lose a blessing for the friend in whose 
behalf it were such joy to die. 

They issued from the door of the chapel, and 
walked slowly towards the terrace. Mrs. Ches- 
ter broke the natural silence sooner than she was 
disposed to do, from a fear Jest Ida’s overstrained 
spirits should render her unequal to the excite- 
ment of meeting her relations, on whom she was 
most anxious that the first impression should be 
favorable. ‘‘Do you remember your aunt and 
uncle ?”’ inquired she. 

‘Oh, uncle John, perfectly,” replied Ida ; “‘ he 
had a round rosy face, and the kindest blue eyes 





Lever saw. I don’t recollect aunt Melissa quite 
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so well; but I recollect dear aunt Ellenor, and | waiting dinner; and, between ourselves, that is 
poor Frederick who took such care of me, and|a particularly unpleasant thing, though it often 
naughty little Godfrey who fought for me. It is happens, which, I suppose, is my fault. Come 
very strange that I was so fond of Godfrey, for he| along. Only to think of your knowing me! By 


/ : , 
frightened me out of my wits, and he certainly! the bye, you have not introduced me to Mrs. 


was a very naughty boy.”’ Chester.”’ 

‘*T wonder you remember any of them,”’ ob- Ida drew her friend forward, and bashfully per- 
served Madeline ; ‘‘ you were a mere baby at the | formed the introduction ; but Mrs. Chester's slight 
time.” yet stately inclination was lost upon uncle John, 


“Ah, but it was the grand event of my baby-| who, as soon as he had got over the necessary 
hood—the epoch from which I dated everything. civility, was impatient to hurry his niece into the 
Besides, I was never suffered to forget; we were | house, talking the whole way. 
constantly talking of it, and papa used to tell me ‘I can’t be so much stouter as Melissa says I 
so much about aunt Ellenor, who would have | am ; that ’s quite anges, you know, or you 
come to see us, only she never left her sons; and | never would have known me. And what sort of 
for some reason which I don’t know, it was im-|a journey did you have? And how do you think 
possible for them to come. She followed them | the old place is looking? You would have known 
about, and lived near them, first when they were | | that, of course. House »s don’t get wrinkled and 
at school, and afterwards at college, till poor Fred- grey-headed, you know,” (chuckling at his own 
erick was obliged to come home. Oh, Madeline !’’| wit.) ‘And are you not very tired, my dear, and 
—lIda stopped suddenly, and gazed with an intense, | very hungry? We shall have dinner in five min- 
fervent expression, peculiar to her in moments of | utes, and you shall go to bed as early as you like. 
strong excitement, upon the distant view; the| She said I was growing so florid I wasn’t like 
slopes of the park were mellowing into the shad-| the same man; but I think this is an unmistaka- 
owy hues of twilight, while the stripe of sea visi- | ble proof that I must, at any rate, be dike the same 
ble against the horizon between them had caught} man, or else you would never have known me, you 
a fall of light behind a thin rain-cloud, and was | know.”’ 
glistening like molten silver. Mrs. Chester waited **Oh,”’ said Ida, ‘“‘ you are just like the uncle 
for her to speak, and, after a moment's pause, she | John I remember, who was so kind to me, only 
added shuddering, ‘‘ How very dreadful it must| you are a little stouter, and have rather more 
be that a person you love should be blind! Poor | color.”’ 
aunt Ellenor !”’ **T have, have I!” replied he, in a manifestly 
** And poor Frederick !*’ said Madeline. dismayed tone. ‘‘A Jittle stouter, eh? Only a 
** Ah!” cried Ida; ‘it must be much easier | little! Ah, well, never mind, if there’s any 
for him to bear than for her. He may be able to | foundation for it at all, it ’s no good !”’ 
grow used to it, but to her it must always be new.| Muttering the last few words, which were 
And then, somehow, it seems a simpler duty, I| wholly unintelligible to Ida, as a depressed solilo- 
think, to submit to a trial for one’s self, than to ays he led her up the terrace steps, and into the 
submit to it for anybody whom one loves. In the | drawing-room, where Melissa, who had entirely 
first case, it is so manifest that there can be no| given her visitors up, and was expecting the sum- 
question about it; while in the other it must be|mons to dinner, was really surprised in her atti- 
quite different, and, I think, much harder.”’ tude, which she had almost unconsciously retained. 
“Ha, you little loiterer! is that you?’’ ex-|She rose with a genuine start, and coming for- 
claimed the cheerful voice of uncle John, as he | ward, saluted her niece with a cordiality which 
caught sight of his visitors, and hurried eagerly | was not warm, because it could not be, but which 
forward to meet and welcome them. Ida sprang undoubtedly did its best to become so. 
to his arms, and, after kissing her warmly, he put} ‘‘ Ah, you might have waited for your dinner 
her back from him, and deliberately untied and | till midnight, if it had not been for me!’’ cried 
took off her bonnet, that he might see her|uncle John. ‘‘I found these two fair ladies wan- 
thoroughly. ‘TI declare !’’ said he, joyously rub- | dering on foot about the grounds, like two dis- 
bing his hands together, as with many blushes |tressed princesses in a fairy tale. There they 
she endured this unceremonious inspection, ‘‘1| were, looking here and looking there, enjoying 
declare, I think I should have known you! Why, | themselves as nicely as possible, and never think- 
it is the very same face, only a size or two larger |ing about us. Pretty behavior to begin with!” 
—and not much, either. I protest, Ida, if it were | shaking his finger at Ida. 
not for the height and the dress, you would look;  ‘‘ Pretty behavior, indeed !”’ reiterated Melissa, 











like a little child stili!”’ with a kind of sour playfulness, and an acrid glance 
Ida laughed. ‘*I should have known you any-| at Mrs. Chester, which seemed to express bound- 
where, uncle John,” observed she. less amazement that the governess could have al- 


“*No! would you, though?” cried he, with a|lowed such a proceeding. ‘‘ My dear Ida, how 
burst of ecstatic laughter, ‘‘ you don’t say so! | could you do so, when you must have known how 
And it's fourteen years ago, too! Well, I call| impatient 1 was to see you! The dinner, of 
that a compliment. But come along with me, my | course, is not of the slightest consequence, but I 
love, and make haste, for your aunt Melissa is|do not like to think that you were not anxious to 
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see me !’’ She squeezed Ida’s hand as she spoke, 
and uncle John, who thoroughly comprehended 
the expression of her face, winked outrageously, 
and without the smallest attempt at concealment, 
and then assured her that the ladies had lost their 
way when he encountered them, and that was the 
sole cause of the delay, drowning Ida’s gentle as- 
surances to the contrary in a burst of triamphant 
laughter. ‘And now, my sweet girl,’’ said Me- 
lissa, with a stern struggle after gentleness, ‘* will 
you make as rapid a toilette as you can? Cécile 
shall show you to your room. But stop—one 
word.’’ She drew her aside, and asked in a 
whisper, and with a very expressive elevation of 
the eyebrows, ‘‘ Will it not be better for your 
governess to dine at table with us this first day, 
as your journey must have thrown you a little out 
of your usual hours ?”’ 

** Mrs. Chester?” inquired Ida, in a puzzled 
tone. Then, instantly remembering Madeline’s 
stipulation, that she was not to be compelled to 
enter into society, and quite overlooking the im- 
probability of her having held any communication 
with Miss Lee on the subject, she added, hastily, 
**Oh, do you really think she will refuse? I will 
ask her directly. Dear Madeline, you don’t mean 
to shut yourself up, do you, except when visitors 
come’? You are going to dine with us, are you 
not?” 

** To-day you will give us the pleasure of your 
company, | hope?’’ said Melissa, approaching 
with that galling graciousness which some persons 
assume when they intend to mark at once their 
own kindness and the inferiority of the individual 
whom they are addressing ; ‘‘ to-morrow, if you 
please, we can resume our usual habits.” 

Mrs. Chester bowed as though she were reply- 
ing to a courtesy. ‘‘ I have promised Mr. Lee,’’ 
said she, very quietly, ‘‘ to remain with his daugh- 
ter so long as the party only consists of her family 
circle ; if you should have other visitors, I shall 
beg you to have the goodness to excuse me, as I 
do not wish to enter into general society.” 

Melissa was silent, and felt herself baffled for 
the moment, though she inwardly resolved to re- 
turn to the attack at some future period. ‘I 
never heard of such a thing,’’ said she, mentally, 
**as a governess not dining at luncheon !” 

So this was her first grievance ; and many are 
the domestic wars which have sprung from smaller 
causes than this. Ifthe grievances of most peo- 
ple could be properly dissected and examined, I 
verily believe that the majority of them would be 
found to owe their offensiveness simply to their 
novelty. Iiuman nature can bear a great deal, 
but it cannot bear to see a shawl fastened behind 
instead of in front! 

In the evening, Melissa devoted herself to a 
sort of catechism of Ida, with the object of discov- 
ering, as far as she could, what were the princi- 
pal defects in Percy's eccentric system of educa- 
tion. Having ascertained that she drew and 
played, the next question was, ‘* What sort of a 
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French master could be procured in that out-of 
the-way place ?’’ 

“*T had no French master,” said Ida, ‘“ papa 
and Madeline taught me.” 

‘* No French master!” cried her aunt; ‘ dear 
me! But how ¢.J you acquire the accent?” 

** 1 am afraid I have not acquired it at all,’’ re- 
turned Ida, smiling. ‘I cannot speak any lan- 
guage easily except English, because I learned al! 
the languages I know in order to read, not in or- 
der to speak. Papa said I should learn to speak 
very quickly if I went to the country, and that | 
should not require it til] then.”’ 

Melissa, who thought accent vastly more im- 
portant than literature, exercised great self-com- 
mand, and changed the subject. ‘1 suppose you 
read a great deal, when you are at home?” said 
she ; ‘‘ you must have had so much time. I quite 
envy you the repose of your life—the perfect leis- 
ure. How often have I sighed for the power to 
spend weeks and months in uninterrupted study !”’ 

** Have you, indeed ?’’ asked Ida, looking at her 
with a kind of awe. ‘‘Oh, I should get so tired 
of it!’’ Melissa looked a little disconcerted, and 
her niece proceeded: ‘* But what is it that has 
prevented you from doing so, aunt Melissa ?’’ 

‘*The claims of the world, my love, and a 
thousand occupations which it would be impossi- 
ble to explain now. I have been sadly shut out 
from all my favorite pursuits and tastes, but I have 
always been literary at heart. Now I hope I may 
be able to allow myself a little indulgence; we 
will read and draw together. I suppose your 
father was very particular as to what you read, 
was he not? You were never allowed to read any 
novels, I suppose ?”’ 

**O dear, yes!’’ cried Ida, “‘a great many! | 
am so fond of them !”’ 

* Indeed !’’ (with a sorely puzzled expression,) 
‘and, pray, what have you read!” 

‘* Undine, and Minstrel Love, and Thiodolf, and 
Ivo, and Verena, and The Old Man’s Home, and 
Amy Herbert ” 

** But, my dear child,” interrupted Melissa, 
* those are not novels.”’ 

**Are they not?’ asked Ida; ‘‘I thought novels 
were stories. Well, then, there were the Waverley 
novels, which papa used to read to me. I did not 
read those to myself. And Miss Austen’s novels. 
Oh, aunt Melissa! how pleasant it is to think 
about those things, after one has read them! I can 
think of them all in this dear old place ; Sir Wal- 
ter Scott for the avenue and the moat, and Miss 
Austen for the parlors and bedrooms, and La 
Motte Fouqué for the chapel. I think if Sir Wal- 
ter Scott had been a painter, he would have been 
just like Cattermole; and Miss Ansten like one 
of the Dutch painters, only with refinement ; and 
Fouqué—oh ! I don’t know what likeness to find 
for him!—he is more like a musician than a 
painter. It is very strange that there should be 
no painter at once spiritual and romantic, like him 
I wonder why it should be impossible for paintin 
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to express two lines of thought at once. 
is the reason of it, aunt Melissa?’ 

This speech was rather puzzling to Miss Lee, 
and as she did not exactly know how to answer 
it, she contented herself with remarking that she 
did not perceive anything Dutch about the parlors 
and bed-rooms of Evelyn Manor; an observation 
which caused at least as much bewilderment in 
Tda’s mind as Ida had caused in hers. Presently, 
the elder lady returned to her catechism. ‘* You 
had not much society at Croye, 1 suppose’ Were 
you not rather dull sometimes t”’ 

Ida’s eyes glistened as she remembered, on the 
contrazy, how perfectly happy she had been. ‘‘ We 
had a great deal of society,’’ answered she, gen- 
t';. ** wo knew everybody in the village.” 

* But, -urely,’’ said the exclusive Miss Melissa, 
in considerable surprise, ‘‘ there were not more 
than two or three visitable people ?”’ 

“Two or three !’’ reiterated Ida. ‘‘ There was 
the clergyman, and Madeline, and the old sexton, 
and let me see, how many—three, four, five shop- 
keepers, and all the poor people.” 

Melissa stared, and Mrs. Chester laughed out- 
right. ‘* My dear Ida,’’ said she, ‘‘ you have not 
exactly understood your aunt. You have lived 
so out of the world that you don’t know that when 
one speaks of society one does not mean inter- 
change of kindnesses.”’ 

‘*No, exactly,”’’ interposed Melissa, perfectly 
unconscious of the slight tone of sarcasm; ‘‘ one 
means friends and acquaintance—people to visit.’’ 

“But we did visit them all,’’ persisted Ida ; 
‘and all of them—that is, as many as liked, and 
had behaved well—used to come to the house on 
feast days ; and some of them were quite friends, 
and all were acquaintance.” 

* But not on an equality, my dear; that is 
nonsense, you know,"’ said Melissa, quite crossly, 
oppressed by the difficulty of combining a proper 
degree of refinement with a proper degree of char- 
ity, a problem which has puzzled wiser brains 
than hers. 

“Oh, no, not on an equality,’’ returned Ida, 
somewhat thoughtfully ; ‘‘ very few of them could 
be on an equality with papa.”’ 

Mrs. Chester understood perfectly well the 
grounds upon which Ida was judging, and,-afraid 
lest the next moment, she should announce that 
the old sexton was far superior to herself, and so 
complete the hopelessness of her aunt's bewilder- 
ment, interposed with a remark upon the natural 
beauties of Croye. 

“Oh, yes!” observed Melissa, with a faint 
draw! of sentiment ; ‘‘ among those scenes, such 
a home circle as Ida’s must have left nothing to 
be wished. But you must have misséed that dear, 
respectable Mr. Becket terribly. With all his 
eccentricities, he was so thoroughly amiable, that 
it was impossible not to grow very fond of him ; 
and when the heart is good, it is so easy to ex- 
cuse a few errors of the head.”’ 

Mrs. Chester smiled an artificial smile ; and as 
for Ida, from the moment in which Mr. Becket’s 
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name was mentioned, she had been so busy in re- 
straining her inclination to weep, that the mean- 
ing of the last part of the sentence was quite lost 
upon her. This was particularly fortunate; for if 
she had understood it, it is probable that the burst 
of her indignation might have frightened aunt Me- 
lissa. 

Shortly after this, the clock struck ten; and 
the party separated for the night. Melissa de- 
tained Mrs. Chester as she was about to follow 
her pupil from the room, and inquired with a mys- 
terious air, ‘*‘ how far Miss Lee was aware of the 
position in which Mr. Clayton Lee’s will had left 
her ?”” 

‘She is perfectly ignorant on the subject,” 
was the reply. ‘Her father thought that it 
would expose her to very painful embarrassment 
to know the view with which the family was to 
assemble on her eighteenth birthday; and as her 
choice must, after all, be determined by her own 
feelings, it would, moreover, be perfectly unneces- 
sary.” 

‘* But does she not know, then,’’ asked Melissa, 
‘to what she exposes herself if she should, by 
chance, reject both her cousins ?”’ 

“Tt would make no difference if she did,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Chester, coldly, ‘‘ except that she 
would probably feel very uncomfortable in their 
society.”’ 

‘*Of course it would make no difference,’ 
echoed Melissa, in a dissatisfied tone. And the 
two ladies exchanged a somewhat distant ‘‘ good- 
night.”’ 

Madeline moved slowly up stairs, her hand to 
her forehead, and an expression of scorn and bit- 
terness upon her fine features. What had she 
not endured that evening! and with what was she 
contrasting it! Yet the scorn was almost more to- 
wards herself than towards her hostess; and she 
felt inexpressibly humiliated in her own eyes, that 
her position during that evening should have ap- 
peared to her humiliating. ‘‘ No more freedom !”’ 
said she to herself—‘‘ no more beauty! I am in 
trammels again; and these years of peace and 
purity have done nothing for me ; but the body is 
still stronger than the spirit, and the will is but 
like a caged tiger, and ready to assert its un- 
changed nature the instant the bars are broken. 
What a life! And now for the daily encounter 
with weakness, pettiness, earthliness, and the daily 
deterioration. Is it then only the cloister and the 
vow which can keep the heart really pure? What 
shall I say to my Ida, and what will she say to 
met How repulsive, how inconceivable must all 
this be to her! And how will it work upon 
her? and how shall I meet her innocent com- 
ments? I suppose I must be charitable—that is. 
hypocritical ; for it is nothing else in such a case. 
For the first time I really dread to see her !"’ 

She entered the room to receive her usual part- 
ing embrace, and Ida turned towards her that 
bright, serene face, and greeted her eagerly. ‘* Oh. 
Madeline!’ said she, ‘‘ what self-commaad my 
aunt Melissa has !’’ 
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Madeline opened her dark eyes to their widest 
extent. 

‘* How calmly,’’ pursued Ida, ‘‘ she spoke of 
papa, and of—of—Mr. Becket; and I am so 
weak, I can scarcely name either of them without 
crying. Oh! how I hope I shall gain strength 
as I grow older !”’ 

Madeline folded her in her arms, and kissed her 
tenderly. ‘*God bless you, my darling child!” 
said she, and went to her own room, weeping. 

Let any one compare his present impression of 
a book or a person which he has known all his 
life with the impression which he had of the same 
book or person in his childhood. What is the 
great difference? It is the quentity of evil which 
he now sees, and which he did not then suspect ; 
it is the thorn ever springing up, and no angel’s 
touch to turn it to a flower. For the charity of 
innocence is perfect ; it beholds the shadow, but 
thinks only of the light which casts it. 

Yet it was curious to see how an unconscious 
reserve grew up in Ida towards her aunt; after 
that first evening she never prattled before her in 
the same unrestrained manner ; instinct was to her 
as perfect a guide as the tact which it is generally 
supposed that long acquaintance with the world 
must teach. Depend upon it, that the finer feel- 
ings have a natural armor, which grows upon 
them as closely as the epidermis which covers the 
delicately-tinted shell, and which is, like that, the 
result of an encounter with rough and injurious 
elements. It is grievous, doubtless, that this 
should be necessary ; yet surely it is better that 
those rainbow colors should be hidden, than that 
they should be tarnished. The ‘‘ perfect sim- 
plicity,”’ as it sometimes called, which is forever 
running its head against the walls of this wicked 
world, and then craving pity for its wounds, is 
either half-conscious, and then, of course, not per- 
fect simpiicity, or else wanting in delicacy of or- 
ganization. The bee avoids the odor which is too 
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gross for her; she does not fly into the midst of 
it, and then swoon away. And the woman who 
has once been ridiculed for an unguarded expres- 
sion of feeling has only herself to thank if she a 
second time encounters the same mockery. It is 
true that there are many cases in which she musi 
encounter it, either because duty commands her, 
or because the motive urging to it is more power- 
ful than that which deters from it. But these are 
beside the question. It is true also that impulse 
is sometimes stronger and quicker than the most 
sensitive instinct, and the evil is done before we 
are aware of it; but this will not often be the 
case where the agony which results from the blun- 
der is genuine and keen. So Ida went on uncon- 
sciously wrapping all the deep and beautiful things 
of her heart within its inmost folds, and not know- 
ing why she felt so weary. 

‘** My dear John,’’ said Melissa to her brot!.er, 
on the first evening, after she had dismissed Mrs 
Chester, “‘I am very anxious to hear vour im- 
pression of our guests. That Mrs. Chester! [ 
cannot say that I like her looks at all ; she is quite 
a gentleman’s beauty, of course, but she has a 
most unpleasant expression, as gentlemen's heau- 
ties generally have, and I am afraid I shali have 
a good deal of trouble with her. She is evidently 
thoroughly imbued with all Perey’s strange no- 
tions, and I suspect she is very determined ; and 

it is quite clear that she does not know her own 

| position at all. As to our sweet little niece, she 
is very pretty, and I fancy she is a dear, amiable 
creature. But, between ourselves, I rather think 
she has scarcely the usual quantity of abilities. I 
should not say so to anybody else; but I am 
afraid she is deficient. She has evidently no mind 
at all.’’ 

*“*T don’t care for mind,’’ was uncle John’s 
only answer. And it was not wonderful that he 
said so ; for his notion of *‘ mind’’ was—his sis- 
ter Melissa ! 











Tue Putque or Mexico.—The maguey, Amer- 
ican aloe—Agave Americana—is cultivated over an 
extent of country embracing 50,000 square miles. 
In the city of Mexico alone, the consumption of 
pulque amounts to the enormous quantity of eleven 
millions of gallons per annum, and a considerable 
revenue from its sale is derived by government. 
The plant attains maturity in a period varying from 
eight to fourteen years, when it flowers ; and it is 
during the stage of inflorescence only that the sac- 
charine juice is extracted. The central stem which 
encloses the incipient flower is then cut off near 
the bottom, and a cavity or basin is discovered, over 
which the surrounding leaves are drawn close and 
tied. Into this reservoir the juice distils, which 
otherwise would have risen to nourish and support 
the flower. It is removed three or four times during 
the twenty-four hours, yielding a quantity of liquor 
varying from a quart to a gallon and a half. The 
juice is extracted by means of a syphon, made of a 
species of gourd called acojote, one end of which is 


pipe, and deposits it in the bowls he has with him 
for the purpose. It is then placed in earthen jars, 
and a little old pulgue—madre de pulque—is added, 
when it soon ferments, and is immediately ready 
for use. The fermentation occupies two or three 
days, and when it ceases, the pulque is in fine or- 
der. Old pulque has a slightly unpleasant odor ; 
but when fresh, is brisk and sparkling, and the most 
cooling, refreshing, and delicious drink that ever 
was invented for thirsty mortal.—Adventures in 
Mexico. 


Beavtirut Action or tHe Sun.—The illuminat- 
ing influence of the sun is displayed in a remarka- 
ble degree by the plant cacalia ficoides ; its leaves 
combine with the oxygen of the atmosphere during 
the night, and are as sour as sorrel in the morning ; 
as the sun rises, they gradually lose their oxygen, 
and are tasteless by noon; and by the continued 
action of the light, they lose more and more, till 
towards evening they become bitter.—Mrs. Somer- 


placed in the liquor, the other in the mouth of a| ville 


person, who by suction draws up the fluid into the 








From the Spectator, of 30 Sept. 
RATIONALE OF THE EUROPEAN ANARCHY. 


We observe jeremiades over the flagrant failure 
of ‘democratic principles,’ which are presumed 
to be in the ascendant throughout Europe; but 
we have a difficulty in finding any ascendant prin- 
ciples at all. We see notions, expedients, and 
conflicts—much eloquence, much courage—some 
devices and plans, though nobody has the power 
to carry them out; but we do not see what prin- 
ciples have come fairly into play. To talk about 
the ascendency of democratic principles, is to ac- 
cept as real the inflated and empty language which 
is current among continental demagogues; like 
that of M. Puyraveau, who says that ‘‘ the demo- 
eratic republic, that grand social truth, based on 
the sovereignty of all, and on the sacred dogma 
of ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity,’ will be eter- 
nal ;” or of M. Ledra-Rollin, who invokes a blessing 
‘on that republic which our fathers decreed, and 
which we had the vocation to make everlasting, by 
establishing it on the indestructible basis of social 
institutions.”** These are the ‘‘ democratic prin- 
ciples” deplored ; but what do they meant What 
is it that has been established ; what are the new 
social institutions that are its basis; what is it 
that is to be eternal '—Nothing ; there is no single 
thing, tangible or ideal, that can be discovered as 
the original of those phrases ; they are mere words 
in a speech, without correlative ideas. 

This M. Ledru-Rollin is an excellent type of 
the prevailing class in France—a stout, spirited, 
bold-spoken young man; ready for anything, anx- 
ious to cut a figure; a ‘‘ gent’”’ on the verge of 
being blasé, to whom the revolution is an unhack- 
neyed sport, and also a new way—new to him— 
of paying old debts. M. Ledru-Rollin is copious 
in phrases that look significant and piquant, but 
are really mere blank forms of speech, containing 
no ideas of their own, and therefore the easier to 
be filled up with any ideas that may please the 
listener. M. Ledru-Rollin—no “ socialist’’—de- 
mands ‘‘ institutions of credit, for without them 
usurious capital will eat up the earnings of labor ;”’ 
he calls for unity, boldness, and indomitable reso- 
lution, ‘to wrest from our enemies”’ that ‘‘ prac- 
tical republic’? which ‘‘ will produce for each of 
us a just equilibrium of dignity and comfort’’— 
that republic, namely, which he has just before 
proclaimed to be so firmly based and to be eter- 
nal! He complains that the taxes on food and 
salt have been reimposed ; he would do without 
taxes ; but still he wants money for his projects. 





Tam well aware that the people have at times 
been relieved, that some millions have been tossed 
to its misery, and that such things were called as- 
sistance ; but how petty does such relief appear if 
compared to the grand institutions of credit and of 
association, of mutual assistance as an instrument 
of labor, which ought to have been founded! But, 
no! there is nothing grand ; there is nothing fruitful ; 


* The speeches from which we quote were delivered at | 
a banquet in the Champs Elysées, on the 22d, to celebrate | 
the anniversary of the Revolution of 1792. j 
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there is nothing truly republican. It is always the 
old leavings of the past. And what is the answer, 
citizenst The answer is, that the state is poor. 
The republic cannot afford to make such founda- 
tions, for there is no money. I am free to confess 
that I could never understand this objection, in so 
fertile, so powerful a country as ours is. I say that 
our resources of wealth are innumerable, and that 
nothing is wanted but the skill to dig channels for 
them in order to direct them to the treasury, and 
thence to pour them out to the poor. Was not the 
country ruined by the follies of Louis the Four- 
teenth and Louis the Sixteenth? And yet, was the 
first revolution stopped in the accomplishment of 
its great work by monetary considerations? After 
the enormous sacrifices of our revolutionary wars, 
we had the empire, which, by its forced requisitions, 
by its extraordinary imposts for the defence of the 
territory, in some manner exhausted the resources 
of the country. We thought so, atleast ; and vet, 
when the Restoration came on, France found 
1,500,000,000 to ransom herself from the foreign- 
ers, and shortly afterwards another milliard was 
wrung from France for the especial benefit of the 
aristocracy. And shall it be said that France could 
find sums to an incredible amount to pay for her de- 
feat, to pay for the emigrants—shall it be said that 
this same France cannot find money to sustain la- 
bor? No, it is not possible! Money creeps into 
corners, and hides itself ; but, it is not wanting ; it 
cannot be wanting. Consider that we have had 
thirty-two years of peace, and, in spite of the losses 
since the 24th of February, money must be some- 
where. There must, therefore, be some financial 
possibility of discovering the place where it hides, 
when it shuts itself up like a miser. How now, citi- 
zens! should not France have the same resources 
which England found to carry on war against the 
blockade of the continent, and to uphold her com- 
merce’ England could afford to array six coali- 
tions against us, and to pay their wages; she raised 
millions of men from the earth; she was able to 
subdue the genius of Napoleon, and to drain the last 
drop from our veins in 1815; and France, so abound- 
ing in real property, should fail in finding money 
for her people of laborers! Impossible, and those 
who say so calumniate their country. Believe me, 
citizens, distress of the people is our only real dan- 
ger; and the danger is want of labor, the atrophy 
of trade, and the want of new and bold enterprises ; 
in short, the old hackneyed school of finances. ‘That 
is the weak point of the question. Of course it may 
change its face ; it may turn out a poison, if France, 
sincerely republican, wants the genius by some 
grand measure to escape from this fatal whirlpool. 
A bank for deposits anticipated imposts; in fact, 
there are a hundred ways. But the thing is, to 
find out the secret that the republic makes the peo- 
ple happy and the nation great; that not only it 
meets domestic discomfort, but also has resources 
to defend its principles of fraternity and emancjpa- 
tion abroad. If this be not, every shadow of a dan- 

r may grow in size, and jeopardize the republic. 

ut it is ridiculous to say that it is money that is 
wanting ; believe me, the one thing wanting for 
finding the money is an enterprising and resolute 
man. Our fathers, indeed, lived on expedients ; 
but such is the life of revolutions ; and what after all 
does it matter, if they but live and save humanity ? 


There are to be no taxes or little, but plenty of 
money for the use of the state ; France is to get 
on by revolutions and expedients, and yet is to 
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have the wealth of laborious and orderly England ; 
what is wanted is ‘‘labor’’ and “ trade’’ off-hand 
—all that sort of thing may be had by ‘‘a bank 
for deposits,’’ ‘‘ anticipated imposts’’—*‘ in fact, 
there are a hundred ways ;’’ and by those means 
the eternal republic, which Aas been based on the 
social institutions that the speaker still finds want- 
ing, will give to each *‘ a just equilibrium of dig- 
nity and comfort,’’ make itself happy, and “ save 
hamanity.”” Is it possible to conceive a greater 
farrago of nonsense? And yet M. Ledru-Rollin, 
one of a class that pervades all Europe, possesses 
the ear of Paris, can command a considerable gath- 
ering for any purpose of mischief, and is a person- 
age of so much importance that real statesmen are 
fain to humor him and compromise with him ! 

The lamentable fact, we say, is, not that ques- 
tionable principles are in the ascendant, but that 
no principles are so. M. Ledru-Rollin, in the 
voice of a sturdy beggar, is demanding prosperity 
and happiness for everybody; and as large num- 
bers much feel the want of those two objects of 
desire, they swell the ery that he raises. But he 
can gono further. He has no ideas of the things 
needed to attain his purposes ; he has no plans ; 
he has possessed no sufficient gathering of adher- 
ents with the earnest convictions and spirit of 
laborious diligence that are requisite to attain 
every great object. And in all this nullity he is 
only like nine tenths of the demagogues that 
mouth and rant, provoke bloodshed and tumult, 
and get no further. Europe consents to let people 
of this stamp throw the nations into anarchy, from 
the Mediterranean to the Baltic, from the Black 
Sea to the Atlantic, and all for nothing intelli- 
gible. 

The fault, indeed, does not lie with the people 
—perhaps with any one class; but such a state 
of things marks the unhappy condition of states- 
manship and political philosophy throughout Eu- 
rope. The people are always passive or sequa- 
cious, and look to leading minds for leading ideas, 
definite objects, and practicable plans. In the 
present day, it appears from the facts, leading 
men have no mastering ideas; or, having them, 
they lack the courage or devotedness to risk their 
own personal interests in the labor of propagation. 
Bolder and rasher men rush to the vacant post of 
leader, hoping, if they have no definite plans, that 
something will ‘‘ turn up’’ when it is wanted—if 
they have no sufficient following to enforce their 
views by irresistible strength, that perhaps they 
may carry them in the chance-medley of a general 
‘*row.”? The peoples have lost their confidence 
in thrones and secular churches, and the leading 
minds have prepared nothing ready to take the 
place of those ancient powers. It is less from 
bigotry and tyranny, than from the want of settled 
purpose, or sufficing faith, that the peoples are 
threatened with danger. Ideas of advancement, 
intellectual, political, and social, are lurking in 
the leading minds of Europe; but the men who 
hold those ideas are cramped by the habit of selfish 
campromise which so eminently characterizes the 
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time—they fear to be explicit, lest they should 
startle, alarm, or estrange—they prefer to use 
their talents in safer and more profitable pur- 
suits—and, neglecting to court the confidence of 
the many, they leave the way free for men like 
this Ledru-Rollin. 





From the Spectator, 30 Sept. 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


Ir is odd, that while all the wise men of 
Europe are anxiously casting about for devices to 
secure or restore peace, that should be precisely 
the easiest task in the world ; at least so it should 
seem from the letter which Mr. Cobden has 
recently published. A congress has been sitting 
at Brussels to establish universal peace ; in this 
mode—by introducing an arbitration clause into 
international treaties, by establishing a congress 
of nations for the construction of an international 
code, and by the mutual disarmament of nations. 
Mr. Cobden is invited to attend; but he scarcely 
thinks it worth while. He adopts two of the 
propositions, leaving the middle one in doubt; 
only he suggests separate treaties for perpetual 
peace instead of the arbitration clause. As to the 
mutual disarmament, you would suppose that it 
might be accomplished by the simple publication 
of his letter. You have only “to open the eyes 
of all the nations of Europe to the enormous 
expense and waste occasioned by their standing 
armaments, to accomplish this object; you need 
only publish in the different continental languages 
a few simple facts ;’’ and then he has a long para- 
graph of statistical details, showing that through- 
out Europe there are four millions of men in arms, 
and that the cost of those armies, forts, &c., is 
200,000,000/. sterling per annum. It would be 
interesting to see the vouchers for these calcula- 
tions ; but, however cogent they may be, we sus- 
pect it needs something more than ‘‘ only to pub- 
lish”’ statistical details in order to abolish the 
apparatus of war. 

The time particularly chosen by Mr. Cobden 
has not escaped the ridicule to which it is obvi- 
ously liable. The thirty-three years’ duration of 
peace shows the desire of nations to avoid the 
inflictions of war; the very efforts now made in 
the universal confusion attest the sincerity and 
endurance of that wish, but also display the diffi- 
culties of continuing to satisfy it. For thirty- 
three years the nations have been striving, with 
enormous expense of mutual negotiation, com- 
promise, and toleration, to postpone armed discord ; 
and Mr. Cobden steps forth in the year 1848 to 
suggest peace as a bright idea that has just oc- 
curred to him. A still more summary plan might 
be suggested for curing the ills arising from the 
errors and crimes of mankind; why does not Mr. 
Cobden write a letter propounding the advantages 
and economy of virtue? It is only “‘ to open the 


eyes of men to the enormous expense and waste’’ 
occasioned by wickedness, and ‘‘to accomplish 
this object you need only publish in the different 
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continental languages a few simple facts ;”’ for 
indeed, the advantages of virtue, social and eco- 
nomical, might be made apparent in a single one 
of Mr. Cobden’s paragraphs. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he has omitted almost every element of the 
calculation, excepting the most superficial and 
least powerful—the one of economical advantage. 
Although so matter-of-fact a man, he has over- 
looked almost every fact in history ; which would 
show him, that nations as well as men are very 
partially governed by mere questions of economical 
interests; that they are governed much more 
powerfully by their desires, their passions, mutual 
sympathies and antipathies, spirit of contest, and 
a thousand other influences, to which the consid- 
eration of profit is universally and peremptorily 
sacrificed. From the Spanish Abd-er-Rahman, 
who walled up his contumacious mistress in unce- 
mented ingots of gold, which she was to appro- 
priate on consenting to be kind, down to the last 
scapegrace who has had his fling at Newmarket 
or in Jermyn street, all classes of men have been 
willing te sacrifice profit for any favorite object. 
Nations are composed of men, and have their 
hobbies as well; witness Algeria and Mexico. 
Every volume of history is a review of the inces- 
sant sacrifices made by nations of their sober 
interests to their passions and prejudices. In the 
exclusive contemplation of his fixed idea, the 
matter-of-fact Cobden chooses so completely to 
ignore the facts, that he becomes what Charles 
Lamb ealled ‘‘ a matter-of-lie man ;’’ for does he 
not go so far as to assert, that ‘to open the 
eyes’’ of Europe to his philosophy, you have 
“only to publish,’ &c. ? 

The project is essentially unsound, since it can 
only rest for enforcement on the very measure 
which it prohibits. Perpetual peace has been the 
professed object of repeated treaties on the close 
of war; and there always kas been peace—till 
the next war. Whether you stipulate it by 
‘arbitration clauses’’ or by separate treaties, you 
can do no more than secure for it the same con- 
tingent duration, namely, a duration till the next 
war. What appeal in the last resort would there 
be in case the compact were broken’ None, 
except to war. You would therefore have the 
absurdity of a peace ratified with extraordinary 
solemnity, purporting to be universal and per- 
petual, yet resting on the guarantee of war. 








but also that the nations are not really agreed 
upon the bases or conclusions for an international 
jurisdiction or code. You cannot, for example, 
persuade the Mussulman to abandon conversion by 
the sabre; the Roman Catholic, to waive the 
spiritual infallibility of the pope; you will not 
make France condemn political propagandism ; 
nor Russia abandon the divine right of kings. 

Without a guarantee for the duration of peace, 
or a court of appeal for the settlement of inierna- 
tional disputes, anything approaching what is 
indicated by the terms ‘‘ mutual diseymament’’ 
must be impossible. Mutual diminutiens of armies 
and fortifications have not been uncommon on the 
conclusion of war; but such pertial abandon- 
ment of warlike apparatus cannot be what is 
meant by the new Cobdenite invention—the gen- 
eral disarmament of nations, in order to save the 
money expended on the maintenance of standing 
armies, at which he sneers as a modern innova- 
tion. Now he should be too good an economist 
not to know that standing armies are a product of 
the modern economical improvement called ‘* divis- 
ion of employments ;’’ and that the distinet pay- 
ment of a standing army is in reality a far less 
cost to the nation than the incalculable waste of 
labor which occurred when the lords and their 
peasantry were summoned from their homesteads 
and fields to perform military service. We can- 
not discontinue standing armies without rearming 
the good men and true throughout each country ; 
a plan perhaps not altogether without its advan- 
tages, but certainly not recommended by greater 
thrift in the money way. 

As to the notion of simply disarming nations, it 
is the folly of monomania. Perhaps no nation is 
prepared for such a step; but certainly Europe, 
with its mixed population, its Babel of tongues, 
its contemporaneous existence of social conditions 
belonging to different ages, cannot in safety be 
disarmed. And when we remember that the pro- 
posal really is to disarm those nations which are 
the pioneers of civilization, it looks like a sugges- 
tion of the Arch-Enemy to betray the whole of 
what mankind has gained since the middle ages. 
Preach as we may, there are some nations to 


|whom such a precept would be an unknown 
|tongue, or, if understood, ridiculous. Russia, 
| whose autocrat we this week see speaking as the 
jinterpreter of divine authority and receiving the 


As to the congress of nations to form an inter-| prostrate submission of superstitious slaves, will 
national code, Mr. Cobden very justly doubts its | hardly abandon the army of bean-eating barbarians 


feasibility ; though it would in fact form the only | 


court of appeal for the peaceable enforcement of 
his peace treaties; so that we do not see why he 
can object. We have, indeed, as it has been 
observed, books and precedents, which somewhat 
supply the place of an international code. And 
there is no present hope of obtaining greater per- 
fection under that head. The reason why inter 
national jurisdiction remains vague and imperfect 
is, not only that there exists no higher power 





capable of adjudicating and enforcing its judgment, | teenth century. 


which is to him so cheap and so convenient for 


keeping his nobles in order. The remoter prov- 
| inces of eastern Europe—Hungary, for instance— 


are literally in a socia] condition not unlike that of 
Europe when it emerged from the dark ages, and 
as little likely te comprehend the virtue or the 
policy of forgetting the sword. To disarm west- 
ern Europe, therefore, would be deliberately to 
place that region in the position of degenerate 
Rome, before the Goths and Huns of the nine- 
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LOMBARDY——BREAKING BULK AT STOWE. 


LOMBARDY. 


Tue struggle for the independence of North Italy 
threatens to terminate in utter failure, the effurts 
at union by negotiation being as powerless as the 
bayonets of Charles Albert. To the proposals of 
France and England, Austria has returned an an- 
swer to the effect that she accepts the mediation, 
but refuses all the conditions. In common times 
such an answer would be taken as a somewhat 
scurvy and ill-mannered jest. No one, indeed, 
could make such an answer without laughing at 
those to whom it was addressed; and Marshal 
Radetzky no doubt indulges in covert cachinations. 
General Cavaignac, however, accepts the apparent- 
ly grave excuse, and there, no doubt, will be an 
end of the matter. 

Cavaignac is a brave and honest soldier, but he 
is no adept in diplomacy or foreign policy. Noth- 
ing was more simple or more plain than the part 
he had to play. General Cavaignac, as the repre- 
sentative of turbulent and impetuous France, was 
to speak big, and act up to what he spoke. He 
was to assume the attitude of a military chief, able 
to let slip the impetuous rage of 500,000 soldiers. 
Too martial and too hasty to trust his own temper 
in the conduct of negotiations, General Cavaiguac 
might have been supposed to have had recourse to 
the good offices of England, and to have allowed 
himself to be persuaded by Lord Palmerston to 
entrust to him the task of inducing Austria to 
obviate a war by giving fair terms to the Lom- 
bards. 

Such was the intelligible position of England, 
France, and Austria at the first offer of mediation. 
England, it was evident, was not the menacing 
power. Her government was not impelled by 
public opinion or warlike sentiment to intervene. 
There was no fear of England’s going to war to 
free Lombardy or any other country. The spectre 
to be exorcised was France; wild, frantic, repub- 
lican France. In order to the success of the 
negotiation, which England undertook, it was req- 
uisite that France should play the part of a formi- 
dable and impetuous country, reckless of risk, ready 
fur war. France being such, England might safely 
counsel Austria to yield, or the French should be 
forthwith let loose upon her. 

Unfortunately, General Cavaignac knew not how 
to play this game. Instead of playing the Alex- 
ander, or employing some of the poetic and inflated 
language of Napoleon, he spoke out as mildly, and 
as calmly, and as fairly, as the hero of an heredi- 
tary monarchy five centuries old. Instead of 
wearing pride, he put on humility; instead of a 
soldier's voice, he spoke with a clerk’s. In place 
of defying old Radetzky, General Cavaignae made 
a variety of humble apologies to the Austrian lega- 
tion secretary, M. de Thom; and when the latter 
bullied and asked for his passports, Cavaignac 
printed an humble apology in the Moniteur. Of 
course, when the chief of the French government 
thus played the humble, it was impossible for the 
representative of England to play the brave. Or, 





if he did so, the Austrians did not believe in the 
sincerity of the defiance. It was useless for Mr. 
Abercromby to menace that he would let loose the 
French upon Milan or upon Venice, when Austria 
well knew Cavaignac to be so paralyzed by the 
barricades, even after he had conquered them, that 
he had neither heart, force, nor leisure for an Italian 
campaign. Thus has the mediation failed, and 
North Italy been abandoned irrevocably to the ten- 
der mercies of Austria. 

There remains the chance for Lombardy, that 
Austria can never relapse under the old leaden 
despotism of Metternich ; and whilst any degree 
of liberty is enjoyed at Vienna, some portion of it 
must be communicated to Venice and Milan. Even 
the court promises to give the Lombardo-Venetian 
a prince who shall govern independently of the 
eabinet of Vienna. This is no great boon ; it was 
already enjoyed by Hungary and by Poland, and 
it was found more galling and oppressive than the 
direst rule of the metropolitan government. This, 
therefore, however it might flatter the nationality, 
would not be likely to increase the freedom of 
Lombardy. 

The fear of France, however, might operate in 
a salutary manner. It is scarcely to be hoped that 
Vienna will recover its military supremacy and 
unity. Even now, if France shrinks from war, it 
is not so much Austrian armies that she dreads as 
the Russian hordes, which are already mustered, 
armed, and ready. Circumstances may occur from 
day to day which would separate Germany from 
Russia, if not place them in hostility. And in 
that case Austria could never hold Italy, except 
by the good-will of its inhabitants. With the view 
to a very possible contingency, even an Austrian 
prince may imitate the Austrian ruler of Tuscany, 
and establish a liberal and a national system of ad- 
ministration, which is all that the Lombards require. 
They are far from republican in North Italy. The 
noblesse is enlightened, wealthy, and numerous, 
wealth divided amongst many. The citizen class 
is also numerous and rich. The means of life are 
abundant to the poor. A certain degree of local 


| independence and municipal rights would render 


the Lombards happy, and probably careless as to 
the nature of the supreme sovereignty, in the 
name of which government was administered. 
It is in the power of Austria, as well as of 
France, to free and satisfy the Italians, which 


_ will be best done by leaving them as much as pos- 


sible to themselves. For if German bayonets, 
functionaries, and police still persist in lording it 
personally over the Lombards, they may reckon 
upon at least quinquensfial explosions, and some 
day of reckoning which, unlike that of March, will 
be final.— Examiner, 30th Sept. 





Meraus 1n THE Human Bioop.—M. E. Millon 
has proved by analysis, that the blood of man con- 
stantly contains silex, manganese, lead, and copper. 
The copper and lead are not in a state of diffusion 
through the blood ; they are fixed with the iron in 
the globules, and everything leads us to believe that 
they share with it organization and life. 
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From the Spectator, 30th Sept. | 


FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS IN THE U. 
STATES AND THE BRITISH PROVINCES.* 


Mr. Forester is an Englishman, the son of a 
Dean of Manchester, who has resided for the last 
sixteen or seventeen years in America. Ardently 
addicted to field sports, he has pursued them in 
the new country with as much zest as io the old ; 
though his tastes have induced him to prefer a 
class of sport analogous to our partridge, pheas- 
ant, and grouse shooting, rather than water-fowl- 
ing. Want of opportunity or of liking has pre- 
vented him from engaging in the more perilous 
but less scientific chase of the far West, or of the 
remote forests of Canada and the Hudson’s Bay 
territory : but he knows the theory of every kind 
of sport pursued on the continent of North Amer- 
ica, from rail and plover shooting, up to the moose, 
the elk, and the grisly bear of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and he has examined both written and oral 
accounts with a critical mind, so as to deduce the 
principles of the sport from the practical facts. 
Mr. Forester also appears to have used his pen, 
in conjunction with other sporting spirits of the 
western world, in periodical writings for the Amer- 
ican public, with objects something more than lit- 
erary. The description of a fine week's sport, or 
the dramatized account of an extraordinary feat, 
is all very well; but some of the writers have 
had higher aims. They would urge upon the 
state legislatures the necessity of more stringent 
game-laws, and upon the public mind the propriety 
of observing such as do exist ; they denounce the 
gluttony of ‘‘ snobs’ and citizens, who encourage 
poachers and pot-hunters by purchasing their ill- 
gotten trophies in season and out of season ; they 
would direct the public mind to the approaching 
extinction not only of vermin and beasts of prey, 
but of some of the noblest animals or handsomest | 
birds with which the States once abounded ; and 
they hold up to odium the rustic ‘‘ savages’? who 
take advantage of the accidents of the seasons to 
massacre entire masses of creatures for some 
wretthedly small gain, as well as the unsystem- 
atic, unsportsmanlike slaughter continually carried 
on by town loafers and village idlers, with bad 
guns and low-bred curs. 

In fact, ** sporting’ would seem to be in a 
transition state in America ; the condition of na- 
ture past, and that of art not yet attained. It be- 
ing understood that by sporting is not meant lying 
on your back or your belly in a punt, or some 
such contrivance, for an indefinite number of 
hours, in the worst kind of weather, in order to 
massacre large numbers of water-fowl, or the dan- 
gerous but exciting chase of the wild or savage 
animals of the wilderness. In Mr. Forester’s 
ideas, ‘‘ sporting’’ embraces the enjoyment of air, 
exercise, and varying landscape ; the exhibition 
of animal instinct, increased by breeding, culti- 
vated by art, and displaying sagacity that looks 





* Published in 2? | handsome style, by Stringer & 
Townsend, New York. 


like a high effort of mind, together with the ex- 
hibition of judgment, readiness, and gunner-like 
skill on the part of the sportsman. And these, it 
strikes us, may be nearly as well enjoyed at home 
as in America—unless the thickness of the woods, 
the freshness of the landscapes, the wildness and 
extent of the marshy wastes, be an object with 
the sportsman ; for in all these America must 
carry off the palm. She seems to us to want 
game. Her hare is so small that it is popularly 
called and considered by persons above the vulgar 
a rabbit; the nice scrutiny of a naturalist being 
requisite to discover the difference. Partridge and 
pheasant she has not; ruffed grouse (in American 
parlance, partridges) cannot be followed with suc- 
cess from the rocky and woody nature of their 
haunts ; the Canadian frouse is still more difficult 
of access, rare even to the naturalist. Grouse- 
shooting proper may still be met with on the west- 
ern prairies ; in other places it seems to be prac- 
tically extinct, through the practices Mr. Forester 
denounces. 


In the State of New Jersey, it is said that a few 
birds still linger among the sandy pine barrens, 
along the southern shore ; but if so, they have be- 
come so rare that it is worse than useless to at- 
tempt hunting for them. On the brush plains of 
Long Island they were entirely extinct even before 
my arrival in America. Among the scrub oaks in 
the mountains of Pike and Northampton counties, 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, a few packs are supposed 
to be bred yearly, and a few sportsmen are annually 
seduced into the attempts to find them. But annu- 
ally the attempt is becoming more and more use- 
less, and anything approaching to sport is absolute- 
ly hopeless. 

Many years ago I spent a week among the forest 
and northward of Milford; and with no success 
whatever, not so much as seeing a single bird. 

In Martha’s Vineyard they are so strictly pre- 


| served, that I have never taken the trouble of trav- 


elling thither on the chance of obtaining permission 
to shoot at them ; although I am well aware that 
there are sportsmen from New York who resort 
thither yearly in pursuit of them. 

On the barrens of Kentucky, where they former- 
ly abounded, as in the Eastern States, they have 
become extinct; and, in truth, unless the sports- 
man is prepared to travel so far as Chicago, St. 
Joseph’s, or St. Louis, he has not much chance of 
obtaining anything to reward his pains in the way 
of grouse-shooting. 


As succedanea for our principes of the field, 
the moor, the wood, and the table, the Americans 
have snipe and woodcock shooting in far greater 
perfection than we have; and quails, so numerous 
and so different in habits from those of Europe 
that they may be considered a new style of sport. 
There is also rail shooting from boats, made pur- 
posely to push through flats just covered by the 
rising tide, where the so-called sportsinan stands 
in the bow, incapable of missing unless he is the 
merest bungler or he tumbles into the mud, but 
where all the merit is due to the boatman. And 
there is plover shooting, which is practised in 
England ; though not exactly in the fashion in. 
which the sandpiper is pursued. 
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This sandpiper flies very swiftly, and when on 
the wing shows like a very large bird, owing to 
the great length of its sharp-pointed wings. At 
first sight, you would suppose it to be as large as 
a pigeon ; although its body is not, in truth, very 
much larger than that uf the common snipe, or in- 
termediate between that and the woodcock ; while 
the extent of its wings from tip to tip exceeds either 
of these, by nearly one fourth. Like many other 
species of wild birds, this sandpiper is extremely 


cunning, and appears to be able to calculate the! 


range of a fowling-piece with great nicety ; and 
you will constantly find them sitting perfectly at 
their ease, until a few paces more would bring you 
within shot of them, and then rising, with their 
provoking whistle, just when you beheve yourself 
sure of getting a crack at them. In the same man- 
ner they will circle round you, or fly past you, just 
out of gunshot, tempting you all the time with 
hopes that will still prove false, unless you have 
some such device as Eley’s cartridges, by which to 
turn the shrewdness of this cunning little schemer 
to its own destruction. 

In Rhode Island, where alone the sport is now 
pursued systematically, the mode adopted is this : 
the shooter, accompanied by a skilful driver, on 
whom, by the way, the whole onus of the business 
rests, and to whom all the merit of success if at- 
tained is attributable, is mounted in what is termed 
in New England a chaise, that is to say, an old- 
fashioned gig with a top. In this convenience he 
kneels down, with his left leg out of the carriage, 
and his foot firmly planted on the step, holding his 
gun ready to shoot at an instant’s notice. ‘The dri- 
ver, perceiving the birds as they are running and 
feeding on the open surface, selects one according 
to his judgment, and drives round it rapidly in con- 
centric circles, until he gets within gunshot of it, 
and perceives by its motions that it will not permit 
a nearer approach. He then makes a short half 
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irregular fowlers may pursue the water birds; but 
they cannot on the same scale as in the case of 
land birds, where every parish-boy with a musket 
may do mischief. ‘To those who are partial to 
this kind of sport America still offers great temp- 
tations ; but it is chiefly on the sea-coast or to- 
wards the embouchures of rivers. The inland 
waters, even in America, appear to have been 
acted upon by improvement; at Teast in New 
York and the older free states, with which Mr. 
Forester seems most conversant. This is his ac- 
count of duck-shooting on the inland waters. 


In the Eastern and Middle States, unless on the 
borders of the great lakes, this sport of late years 
can hardly be said to exist atall. The birds are 
becoming rare and wild ; and although still shot in 
sufficient numbers by the local gunners, on the 
streams of New Jersey, to supply the demands of 
the markets, they are not found numerous enough 
to justify the pursuit of the sportsman. 

“ormerly on the drowned lands of Orange coun- 
ty, on the meadows of Chatham and Pine Brook, 
on the Passaic and its tributaries, before the mod- 
ern system of draining and embanking, hundreds, 
nay thousands of aeres, were annually covered with 
shallow water at the breaking up of winter; and 
the inundated flats were literally blackened with all 
the varieties of duck which I have heretofore enu- 
merated, affording rare sport to the gunner, and al- 
luring gentlemen from the larger cities to follow 
them with the canoe; in a day’s paddling of which 
among the inundated groves and over the floated 

meadows, it was no unusual event, nor regarded in 
| anywise as extraordinary good fortune, to kill a 
_hundred fowl and upward of the different varieties ; 
all of which, however, are alike in one respect, 
| that they are all delicious eating. I have myself 
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turn from it, pulling the horse short up at the same | been in the habit of considering the summer duck 
instant; and at that very same instant, for the sand-| #8 the most delicate and succulent food of the in- 
piper rises invariably at the moment in which the | land, as distinguished from the ocean ducks : but 
chaise stops, the shooter steps out lightly to the this, I believe, owing greatly, if not entirely, to its 
ground, and kills his bird before it has got well| being the best fed of its genus in the regions 








upon the wing. 

In the timing of all this various work on the part 
of the driver and the gunner, there is a good deal 
of skill requisite, and of course a good deal of ex- 
citement. But the real sport and the real skill are 
both on the part of the driver; whose duty it is to 
deliver his marksman as nearly as possible to the 
game, yet never to run the thing so close as to al- 
low the sandpiper to take the wing before he has 
pulled up. 

The difference in the judgment and suill of the 
drivers is immense ; and there is one gentleman in 
New York, a well-known and old friend of the 
public, who is said to be so infinitely superior to 
all others, that the gun in his chaise, even if it be 
handled by the inferior shot, is sure to come off the 
winner. It is not unusual, I am told, to bag from 
twenty to twenty-five couples of these delicious birds 
in a day's sport in this manner; and I have heard 
of infinitely greater quantities being brought to bag. 


In wild-fowl or water-fowl shooting America 
has the advantage over England, from the number 
of her lakes, the immense extent of her rivers and 
embouchures, with the varied character and cli- 
mate of her sea-coast. A still greater advantage 
arises from the comparative paucity of population ; 


| wherein I have been wont to eat it; for I under- 
stand that on the great lakes, and in the western 
| country generally, the blue-winged tea) is regarded 
| a8 its Superior in epicurean qualifications. 
| All that kind of shooting is new at an end in this 
| district of country ; and although they still abound 
, on the great lakes, along the Canada frontier, and 
eastward in the British Provinces, the vast extent 
_of those inland seas which they there frequent ren- 
ders it impossible, or at least so difficult as to be- 
| come irksome to take them, except by lying at am- 
| bush on points over which they fly, and on the 
woody margins of the forest-streams and inlets, 
which they frequent for the purpose of feeding and 
roosting. In such localities, where streams, de- 
| bouching into the great lakes, flow through sub- 
merged and swampy woodlands, the ducks of all 
kinds are wont to fly regularly landward, in large 
plumps, or small scattered parties, for an hour or 
two preceding sun-down ; and a good shot well 
concealed in such a place, with a good double-gun, 
loaded with No. 4 up to BB, as may be the nature 
of his ground and the species of his game, will fre- 
quently return from a single evening's expedition 
loaded with twenty or thirty couple of wild-fowl. 


It may seem strange that Mr. Forester should 
give accounts from which a conclusion is deduced 





































































so much at variance with the usual idea of game 
in America ; and perhaps something may be al- 
lowed for the fact just mentioned, that he seems 
more conversant with the older settled free states 
than with those of the south and west, or with 
the British possessions towards the north. In the 
west, however, sport—that is, shooting systemat- 
ically and over trained dogs—is not introduced ; 
and in the south it is not every one that could 
stand the climate. Possibly, also, Mr. Forester’s 
agitation in favor of game-laws may have tempted 
him to paint the scarcity of game as greater than 
it really is. Still, the facility of locomotion by 
steamboat and railway does to a great extent the 
work of increasing population ; easily transporting 
the city poacher (thongh in law no more a poach- 
er than Mr. Forester) to a distance, and enabling 
the pot-hunters of remote places to transmit their 
spoils to the gourmands of the city. This is his 
lamentation over snipe and woodcock shooting on 
the ** Drowned Lands’’ of Orange county. 


The shooting on that ground is now ended. The 
frie railway passes within ten miles of it, and it is 
now overrun with city poachers and pot-hunters ; 
besides being shot incessantly by the farmers’ boys 
and village idlers of the neighborhood, who have 
begun to compete with the New York vagabonds 
in supplying the market with game. 

I confess that I have often wondered that the 
owners of these tracts have not had the shrewdness 
to discover that by enforcing the laws, and prohib- 
iting trespassers, they might annually let the shoot- 
ing of these ranges for very considerable sums. 
‘The Drowned Lands’’ are in general held in 
large farms, and the best shooting is all owned, 
comparatively speaking, by a very few individuals. 
I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that if 
some half dozen or eight farmers, whose land I 
know, would resolutely put an end to all shooting 
on their premises, they could readily let the right 
of shooting to an association of gentlemen, at a 
price which would put a hundred dollars annually 
into each of their pockets. 

I could find the gentlemen who would give it, 
and be but too glad of the opportunity ; and who, 
looking forward to enjoyment of the same sport 
in future years, would neither wantonly annihilate 
the stock, nor do the mischief to the grass crops 
and fences which continually results from the in- 
cursions of the loafers and vagabonds who compose 
the great bulk of rural sportsmen. 
greatly rejoice at seeing something of this sort at- 
tempted. Its effect would be most beneficial on 
the preservation of game generally throughout the 
United States. 


It is Mr. Forester’s opinion that little of the me- 
chanical part of sporting can be taught, and that 
that little is better taught by example than by pre- 
cept. Practice is the only method of acquiring 
certainty of aim and readiness in firing. The dif- 
ferent results which are found in the success of 


I really should | 
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dubon, Giraud, Godman, and others. , American 
shooting is divided into three parts—upland, anal- 
ogous to our common shooting ; bay or water-fowl 
shooting ; and wild sports of the wilderness. Under 
each of these three heads Mr. Forester gives a list 
of the animals included in the division, with a full 
description of their forms and habits, quoted from 
one or more historians, occasionally interspersed 
with his own remarks, when he thinks addition, 
qualification, or correction needed. The directions, 
remarks, and anecdotes more distinctly applicable 
to the sportsman, follow in like manner, arranged 
under distinct heads, and, with some advice on 
dogs, guns, and the miscellanies of the sportsman, 
form the original part of the work ; the natural his- 
tory not being compilation so much as direct quota- 
tion. 

Mr. Forester’s manner is frank and earnest, with 
a little of the peculiar ‘ hail fellow well met” style 
which belongs to the modern school of sporting 
writers. It does not, however, seem to be imitation. 
in him, but natural, part of the mind and manners of 
the man; and his matter is of the same racy and 
original kind—always clear and characteristic, with 
some of the freshness of the scenery in which his 
art and its subjects live, move, and have their being. 
He has poetical feeling too, and can paint a picture. 
Here is one from summer woodcock shooting. 


I have taken the opportunity of making these 
observations on dog-breaking and dog-hunting in 
this place, because in summer woodcock shooting, 
above any other phase of the sport, an implicit 
obedience, great steadiness, and perfect stanchness 
is required in the dog. In quail or snipe shooting, 
you can see your dog the greater part of the time ; 
you can observe his every motion ; and can usually, 

if you are quick-sighted and ready-witted, foresee 

| when he is about to commita fault in time to check 
him. In summer shooting, woe betide you if you 
entertain so wild a hope. You hunt darkling, 
catching sight of your four-footed companion only 
by snatches, often judging him to be on the point, 
because you have ceased to hear the rustle of his 
sinuous movement through the bushes; or because 
you have not seen his form gliding among the 
water-flags or fern so recently as you should have 
done, had he turned at his regular distance, and 
quartered his ground without finding game. 

It is not once in ten, nay in twenty times, that 
‘you see him strike his trail, draw on it, become 
surer, and stand stiff. You lose him for a moment, 
look for him where he ought to be, and find him 
because he is there, pointing as you expected. <A 
step or two forward, with your thumb on the ham- 
mer, and the nail of your forefinger touching the 
inside of your trigger-guard. Still he stands steady 
| as a rock; and you know by the glare of his fixed 
}eye, and the frown of his steadfast brow, and the 
|slaver on his lip, that the skulking cock is within 
‘ten feet of his nose, perhaps within ten inches. 


| . . 
ae kick the skunk cabbages with your foot, or 


tap the bunch of cat-briars with your gun-muzzle— 





equal shots are owing to a knowledge of the haunts | and flip-flap up he jumps, glances, half-seen fora 


and habits of different birds, and special observation 
of nature in the field. To facilitate the acquisition 
of this kind of knowledge is the main object of Mr. 
Forester’s book; and he draws very freely upon 


the natural historians of America—Wilson, Au- 


| second, between the stems of the alder bushes, and 


is lost to sight among the thick foliage of their 
| dark-green heads, before your gun-butt has touched 


your shoulder. But your eye has taken his line— 


j 


the trigger is drawn, the charge splinters the stems 
| and brings down a shower of green leaves, and 
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among them you fancy that you have seen an 
indistinct something falling helplessly earthward— 
that you have heard the thud of his tumble on the 
moist ground. Nevertheless, anxious although 
you be, and doubtful of your own success, you stir 
not from the spot. At the report of the gun, your 
dog couched instantly ; you can scarcely see him, 
so closely has he charged among the water-grass, 
with his nose pressed into the very earth between 


his paws. 
3 drop your butt upon the toe of your boot, if 
the ground be very wet, and begin to load, rapidly, 
et coolly and deliberately. Yes! you have killed 
ie: you may see the feathers floating yonder, in 
the still murky air of the windless swamp. You 
half-cock your locks, and apply the caps; and, 
expectant of the coming order, Don lifts his nose 
wistfully. ‘* Hold up, seek dead !’’ and carefully, 
gingerly, as if he were treading upon eggs, know- 
ing as well as you do that the bird is dead, and 
knowing pretty well where he is, at a slow trot, 
moving his nose from this side to that, snuffing the 
tainted air, and whipping his flanks with his feath- 
ered stern, he draws onward at a slow trot. Now 
he has caught the scent, he straightens his neck, 
quickens his pace a little, decidedly and boldly, and 
stands firm. ‘*Good dog; fetch.’’ He stoops, 
picks up the dead bird, by the tip of the wing only, 
and brings him, without ruffling a feather. How 
conscious, how happy, how perfectly aware that 
he has merited your approbation, that you have 
both played your parts handsomely, as he hands 
you the trophy ! 


A more general feature of interest than the 
sporting descriptions, merely as descriptions, is the 
illustration they afford of American opinions and 
the progress of agriculture and society. Some 
of these have been exhibited in the passages 
already quoted, and the book abounds with them. 
Field sports in America cannot be pursued so 
exclusively as in the old country; nor can game 
be preserved in the same way. There are, how- 
ever, game-laws, as to seasons; and the laws 
against trespassers would suffice for game-preserv- 
ing if the landowners pleased. With the mass 
of people the game restrictions are as unpopular 
as they ever were in this country ; and the sym- 
pathy of non-sporting citizens is with the poachers. 
Yet, strange to say, while game and game-laws are 
assailed in aristocratic Great Britain with a view to 
their abrogation, and the legislature is gradually 
yielding to the assault, something like a favorable 
leaning seems entertained for them by the states 
in democratic America. This may be owing to 
the exertions of the sporting clubs, and of individ- 
uals through the periodical press, as well as to a 
fear that may arise in the minds of men not 
addicted to field sports, lest the indigenous races 
of animals should be wantonly extinguished. Be 
this as it may, a law against summer woodcock 
shooting, suggested by Mr. Forester, (though, as 
we have seen, he indulged in the sport himself,) 
has been passed in two of the counties of New 
York, while his book was passing through the 
press. Hear his ‘‘ Io triumphe.”’ 


At the moment of correcting the press of this 
page, I learn that the game-law, which I men- 





tioned above as having been prepared by myself 
and submitted to the Sportsman’s Club of New 
York, has been presented by petition from the 
counties of Rockland and Orange, hus passed the 
legislature of the state, and is now law for those 
two gallant counties. There is no more summer 
cock-shooting, gentlemen, in Orange or Rockland 
—the first two counties of America in which I ever 
pulled a tngger. Bravo, the rivercounties! Who 
will be the next to follow the glorious example? 
Long Island, Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess— 
and last, not least, New Jersey—the eyes of men 
are upon you! 





Tue Larcest Corat Formation. —Ro.uinc oF 
Waves.—A barrier-reef off the north-east coast of 
the continent of Australia, is the grandest coral 
formation existing. Rising at once from an unfath- 
omable ocean, it extends one thousand miles along 
the coast, with a breadth varying from two hundred 
yards to a mile, and at an average distance of from 
twenty to thirty miles from the shore, in some 
vem increasing to sixty and even seventy miles. 

he great arm of the sea included between it and 
the land is nowhere less than ten, occasionally sixty 
fathoms deep, and is safely navigable throughout its 
whole length, with a few transverse openings, by 
which ships can enter. The reef is nearly twelve 
hundred miles long, because it stretches nearly 
across Torres Straits.—-Mrs. Somerville. 

The rolling of the billows along this great Aus- 
tralian formation has been admirably described : 
‘* The long ocean-swell, being suddenly impeded by 
this barrier, lifts itself in one great continuous ridge 
of deep blue water, which, curling over, falls on 
the edge of the reef in an unbroken cataract of daz- 
zling white foam. Each line of breaker runs often 
one or two miles in length, with not a perceptible 
gap in its continuity. There is a simple grand dis- 
play of power and beauty in this scene, that rises 
even to sublimity. The unbroken roar of the surf, 
with its regular pulsation of thunder, as each suc- 
ceeding swell falls first on the outer edge of the 
reef, is almost deafening, yet so deep-toned, as not 
to interfere with the slightest nearer and sharper 
sound.”” 


Earty Genivs or ALEXANDER BronGniart.— 
The celebrated Alexander Brongniart, who died in 
October, 1847, derived from conversations with 
Franklin the germ of that mild and practical phi- 
losophy which he never abandoned ; from those of 
Lavoisier, his earliest notions of chemistry, which 
formed one of the foundations of his scientific ca- 
reer. He gave early indications of that clearness 
of elocution which formed one of his merits as a 
professor ; and it is related that Lavoisier himself 
took pleasure in listening to a lecture on chemistry 
delivered by Brongniart, when he was scarcely fit- 
teen years old. At nineteen years of age, too, he 
was one of the founders of the Société Philo- 
matique.—Funeral Eloge, by M. Elie de Beaumont. 


Cuances or VeceTation anp Cuimate.—M. 
Adolphe Brongniart considers everything to prove, 
on the one hand, that the different vegetable crea- 
tions which have succeeded each other on the globe, 
have become more and more perfect ; on the other 
hand, that the climate of the surface of the earth 
is greatly modified since the earlier times of the 
creation of living beings up to the commencement 
of the present epoch. 
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Paris, 19 October, 1848. 


YesTERDAY my engagements of business were 
such that I was obliged to defer until this morning 
the use of my notes on the events of the week. 
Leisure does not remain to me for a digest, or the 
communication of half of what my /ivret affords. 
You may, therefore, be content with a mere med- 
ley. Our most important political concern was 
the modification of President Cavaignac’s cabinet. 
He and his real friends grew sensible, from the 
votes of the Assembly, that a considerable majority 
desired a change, and required the substitution of 
men of the old school, of established superiority in 
talents and experience, for some of the ministers, 
obnoxious to particular distrust. Two ex-depu- 
ties, who had been ministers of Louis Philippe, 
and whose agency in the committees and in the 
tribune of the Assembly recommended them to 
universal esteem and confidence, were prevailed 
upon to accept the departments of the interior and 
the public works. They are Dufaure and Vivien, 
in the place of Senard and Recurt. At the same 
time, Cavaignac consented to part with Vaulabelle, 
the historian, minister of public instruction, and 
welcome in his stead a lawyer of Angers, a 
republican of the eve, not tinctured with socialism, 
a ready debater, a sedulous and intelligent func- 
tionary, yet not specially qualified for the post. 
The ministry taken by Dufaure, that of the inte- 
rior, is far, at this juncture, the most important ; 
it determines the whole internal civil administration 
of the country; it may exert a decisive influence 
on the election of president of the republic, now, 
as with you, the engrossing subject. Little did 


any of the members of the chamber of deputies. 


imagine, on the 24th of February last, when 
the so called people drove them from the violated 
hall, that before the end of the next October, two 
of the most loyal to the Orleans dynasty would 
be chief rulers in the republic, and most of 
the dynastic opposition in the chamber regulate 
the work of the committees and the sentiments of 
the majority of the National Republican Assembly. 
The modification was officially announced on 
Saturday, and Monday fixed for the explanations 
of Cavaignae and the programme of the new min- 
istry. Anxiety prevailed, public and private, 
everywhere, on Sunday and Monday morning. 
On Monday, about ten o'clock, in visiting a repre- 
sentative, I found myself in the midst of seven or 
eight of his colleagues, moderate and sagacious 
patriots, who feared that the Assembly might not 
be prepared for so material a change in the com- 
position of the executive branch, for the new 
policy of fusion so hateful to the classes of extreme 
democrats, the contrivers, instruments, and apostles 
of the revolution of February. However, after a 
most earnest and impressive debate, a skilful expo- 
sition by Dufaure, and manly acknowledgments 
from Cavaiguac, the Assembly passed, by a very 
large and imposing majority, a vote of confi- 
dence in the mixed administration. The Mountain 
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breathed fury, fire and blood; some sixty of the 
adjacent demucrats abstained from the urns. They 
would not pledge themselves either to support or 
opposition, until they saw in what direction and 
by what policy the regenerated executive should 
be propelled. The National was not content; at 
first, the editors essayed to divert the president of 
the republic from the admission of chiefs of the 
republicans of the morrow, so prominent under the 
mouarchy, so formidable in their faculties and 
personal consideration as Dufaure and Vivien. 
How exasperating a coalition for the red republic ! 
how invidious a choice for the jealous and suspi- 
cious original democrats of every denomination and 
hue! However, the National has softened down, 
and happily qualifies its dissent, as you will 
see by .its leading article of yesterday, which I 
have caused to be translated for you, and which 
strikes me as applicable in part to our own coun- 
try. 

On Monday evening, I accompanied my family 
to the levee or public reception of General Ca- 
vaignac. The old lady, his mother, of plain but 
prepossessing exterior, sat alone, near him, while 
he stood against the mantle-piece to welcome his 
numberless visitors. When I had surveyed the 
company, through four spacious rooms, I could 
well exclaim that I had at length seen La Répub- 
lique Démocratique et Sociale. Never was there 
a more chequered assemblage ; more than seemed 
to me the young guarde mobile, ci-devant gamins 
of Paris ; pell-mell were members of the National 
Assembly, the new and the ex-deputies; the 
diplomatic corps with their stars and other decora- 
tions ; general officers and others in ful] uniform ; 
several of the ministers ; a few ladies in splendid 
dresses; and here and there an officer of the 
national guards. Cavaignac is thin; the usual 
expression of his countenance is anxious; he is 
tall and muscular, with an Arab face; I should 
conjecture that his health has suffered by the 
cares and perils of state. We were present yes- 
terday, at the installation, in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, of the new archbishop—a worthy, liberal 
prelate, and a learned theologian. More con- 
cerning this ceremonial, hereafter. We had the 
pleasure of remarking the presence of Dr. Wain- 
wright, of New York, Mrs. Wainwright, and 
their daughter. It is affirmed, this day, that the 
final vote on the constitution will be taken, in the 
Assembly, on the 27th or 28th inst., that the 
executive will propose the 25th of next month for 
the election of the president of the republic, and 
that the Assembly will adjourn to the 5th Decem- 
ber, after voting the constitution, leaving a com- 
mittee of sixty with plenary powers. 

Our advices from Italy and Germany are con- 
fused and contradictory ; by the end of the week 
we shal] know the fate of Vienna and the real 
posture of affairs in Italy. The Assembly has 
ratified the elections of Martinique, and Monsieur 
Pory-Papy, a dark mulatto, one of the three 
representatives, defended them in a fluent, vehe- 
ment and logical speech. 














Since the very able pamphlet of our lamented 
countryman, Mr, Wheaton, on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, I have read no exposition so 
satisfactory as an article in the La Revue des Deux 
Mondes, of the Ist inst., entitled Denmark and 
the Germanic Confederation. This embraces not 
merely the rights of the Danes, but the wrongs 
which the Confederation has inflicted. It is for- 
tunate that the armistice has been sanctioned, and 
the renewal of the iniquitous war in Denmark ren- 
dered, by new circumstances, nearly impossible. 
Her whole population is not more than two mil- 
lions and a half; in losing Holstein, it is reduced 
four hundred and fifty thousand, and if Schleswig 
were torn from her, it would be a deduction of 
three hundred and sixty thousand more : the total 
loss a third, and the sequel nearly certain ruin to 
the monarehy which now claims our sympathies, 
besides, as a constitutional, democratic regenera- 
tion. It is important to the world as a consider- 
able maritime power, and Europe cannot boast of 
a worthier people—honest, valiant, industrious. 

There is much excellent matter in the number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes which was issued 
on the 16th inst. The twenty-six pages devoted 
to Hungary in 1848, furnish a complete view of 
the causes and nature of the struggle between 
that kingdom and the imperial government of 
Austria ; the spectacle upon which Europe, since 
the successful insurrection at Vienna, gazes with 
the deepest concern. It has, in a manner, sus- 
pended interest, here, in domestic events ; every 
one feels that if the insurgents in Austria should 
prevail, the red republic in France wiil be excited 
and emboldened to a new and desperate outbreak. 
So far, that has succeeded in the Austrian capi- 
tal, which was attempted and so happily baffled 
in Paris in June last; if it fails now, the French 
government will have additional confidence in the 
military forees to.which we are indebted for the 
existing tranquillity. 

The history, dispositions, and aims of the races 
engaged in the conflict in Germany, and the lives 
and characters of the chiefs, give a romantic cast 
to the subject, and infinite consequence to the re- 
sults. The Review describes young Germany as 
presumptuous, daring, and reckless, and as sacri- 
ficing, in the case of Hungary, true German in- 
terests, to the Magyars, who deny to the Sclavo- 
nians the very liberties which they extorted for 
themselves from Austria. In Hungary, the most 
violent of the revolutionary zealots did not venture 
to utter the word republic : the name of the king 
had too much sway and prestige with the rural 
masses, and even the populace of the cities ; they 
did everything in that name, but, in fact, without 
tue royal assent. If no compromise be effected, 
the shadow of the monarchy will soon disappear. 
We have another article of forty pages, an ample 
and most instructive disquisition, entitled German 
Atheism and French Socialism, justly associated 
thus, because, in truth, they have been formally 
and closely allied. The Scientific Chronicle de- 
cides, absolutely, in favor of Leverrier, in the con- 
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troversy respecting the planet Neptune. Babinet 
is now disavowed on all hands. I am curious in 
relation to the further discussion which your Pro- 
fessor Pierce may bestow on his subject. Our 
principal new pamphlet is one under the title, 
Studies on Socialism, or Communism judged by 
History, by Franck, the erudite professor of phi- 
losophy in the College of France. He treats his 
subject with characteristic acuteness and learning, 
and shows that, in this case, there is really noth- 
ing new under the sun, nor anything which hu- 
man experience has not decided. The disserta- 
tion, to the same effect, of Cherbuliez, the Gene- 
van professor, is also much valued. We have a 
pamphlet of sixty-three pages, beautifully printed, 
and dedicated to Pope Pius IX., on the Canaliza- 
tion of the Isthmuses of Suez and Panama, by the 
Brotherhood of the Maritime Company of Saint- 
Pius, ‘*‘a religious, military, and industrial order ;”’ 
the author is M. de Magny. He understands the 
question, and writes with elegance ; his scheme 
may, however, appear fantastic. Under the treaty 
with New Grenada, the United States will know 
how to achieve the noble and fruitful enterprise. 
Three productions of Lamartine’s prolific and I 
may add restless pen, are advertised as forthcom- 
ing in a short time ; the first, Letters on Proper- 
ty—whether in contradiction or emulation of the 
book of Thiers on the same topic, is not said ; the 
second, a History of the Revolution of 1848, and 
of the Foundation of the Republic—which I should 
presume to be still less trustworthy than his His- 
tory of the Girondists. His art in narrative is an 
electro-magnetic gilding like that of Ruoltz and 
Elkington. The third is Raphael, ‘‘ pages of his 
twentieth year,’’ which, as the publisher proclaims, 
all who have read the manuscript, pronounce to be 
the literary chef-d’euvre of the illustrious author. 
Lamartine vamps his old manuscripts, and plies 
his pen, still, for money. Enormous prices are 
paid for the copy-rights. After having delivered 
his brilliant harangue on the mode of electing the 
president of the republic, he asked of the Assem- 
bly, on the plea of health, a congé of ten days. 
He is among his constituents of Macon. Jerome 
Paturot in Search of a Republic, continues the 
most popular of the new books. The recent num- 
ber of the London Quarterly Review exhibits its 
merits, and turns it to political account. The 
History of Madame de Maintenon and the princi- 
pal events of the Reign of Louis XIV., by the 
Duke de Noailles, begins to attract, what it cer- 
tainly deserves, the attention of the literary critics 
and amateurs. It contains inedited details of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantz. Walckenaer’s 
additional volume on Madame de Sevigné and her 
times, is likewise in some request. Lord Brough- 
am’s tract on the French Revolution reached us 
early. Much truth—much error. His personal 
history and character derogate from his effusions. 
The London Times scarcely deals too harshly 
with him in the following paragraph :— 


Lord Brougham’s whole life is a struggle against 
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that law of our existence which makes every mem- 
ber of the human race one, and only one. Of course 
it would he very amusing, and perhaps very useful, 
to be a dozen people at once. But that cannot be. 
Every man drags his own past behind him, and 
carries his own future. Lord Brougham is always 
trying to cast his old slough, and come out glisten- 
ing and gay in a novel exterior. Harry Brougham 
is the tin-kettle tied to his tail. Yet he cannot for- 

et that he was once that friend of the people. 
Sie in this correspondence he calls himself Lord 
Brougham on Friday, and on Monday signs him- 
self plain H. Brougham. He does not know 
whether he is an Englishman or a Frenchman ; 
and if the people of the frontier had not committed 
a*fatal impertinence in asking for his passport, 
no doubt Charles Albert by this time would have 
owned part of his allegiance. We do not think we 
have seen the last of his variations. But let not 
the French quarrel with his pamphlet. If they 
will only be patient, they will have him before 
Jong ; and we shall hear of Lord Brougham being 
closetted with President Cavaignac, Lamartine, 
Louis Napoleon, or whoever it may happen to be, 
just as he used to ‘ drop in’’ upon his friend Louis 

hilippe at the Tuileries. 


Michelet has just issued the first part of the 
third volume of his History of the French Revolu- 
tion. It is a tribute to the red republic. J. J. 
Ampére’s duodecimo, Greece Rome, and Dante, 
or Literary Studies from Nature, will not impair 
his reputation as a savant and writer. The ¢enth 
volume of the Scientific Exploration of Algeria-— 


a work published by order of the government—is 
on sale. It bears the title Historical and Geo- 
graphical Sciences. ‘The stage has been supplied 
—I cannot say enriched—with a wild and immor- 
al drama, by Leon Goslan; it bears the palm, 
for the moment, at the Porte Saint-Martin; and 
with a distorted composition by Alexander Dumas, 
Catiline, a piece in five acts and seven éableaur. 
It has a political drift throughout. Cicero figures 
as the great conservative or réactionnaire ; on the 
whole, it serves to excite the anarchists more than to 
strengthen the cause of order, which Dumas pro- 
fessed to advocate before he failed as a candidate 
for the National Assembly. Mademoiselle Rachel 
has withdrawn from the Théatre de la République 
on the ground of discontent with the internal 
economy, and the advice of her physicians. Her 
absence will be the more felt as she has never won 
stronger admiration than in her recent perform- 
ances—especially the part of Agrippina in Racine’s 
Britannicus. We might rejoice if a sea-voyage 
should be prescribed to her, to affurd you a chance 
of witnessing her superiority as a tragic actress 
over her contemporaries. The theatres are regain- 
ing prosperity; the capital seems to me, in my 
extensive walks, to be crowded as it was at this 
season last year. 

On the 9th inst., at the Academy of Sciences, 
Dareau de la Malle read the sequel to his inter- 
esting memoir on the comparative elimatology of 
ancient and modern Italy. His general conclusion 


is as follows: ‘I terminate by affirming that the | 





cultural labors, and the several phases of vegeta- 
tion, are, for the same localities and the same alti- 
tudes, identical in ancient and modern Italy; and 
finally, that, since the age of Augustus to the 
present era, the climate of Italy has not undergone 
any sensible modifications in its mean temperature, 
its annual or even monthly.”” A new system of 
steam-engines submitted by Boutigny, eminent in 
natural philosophy, engages the attention of the 
Academy, and all persons directly concerned in lo- 
comotives. Boutigny asserts, from numerous ex- 
periments, the existence, before unknown, of a 
fourth physical state of bodies, different from the 
solid, liquid and gaseous, and to which he attaches 
the epithet spheroidal. He attempts to explain, by 
means of the spheroidal state which water assumes 
in over-heated boilers, ‘‘ those fulndnating explo- 
sions of which the occult unknown cause frustrates 
all the precautions taken to prevent those formé- 
dable phenomena.”’ He conceived that water, in 
the spheroidal state, could be employed at once as 
a precious auxiliary on board steam-vessels, and 
that, by its agency in this way, the power of 
machines might be doubled momentally, and this 
without any change in the present form of the 
engines. He thinks he has invented a new and 
precious moteur, and he averts all danger of ex- 
plosion. A skilful engineer has constructed for 
him, on the principle of his discovery, an engine of 
one horse-power, of which the size of the boiler is 
not larger than may be easily put in the pocket ; 
two other engines, one of two horse-power, and 
another of four, are being built in Paris; a third, 
of four hundred horse-power, is about to be con- 
structed in England. The quantity of coal used 
in a given time for a given purpose will be less than 
in the old engines ; the new will occupy less space 
in vessels—leaving more for passengers and mer- 
chandise ; and they may be adapted perfectly to 
vehicles running on ordinary roads. Boutigny 
adds, that the experiments with the engines, so 
far, are entirely satisfactory and conclusive. Flan- 
din, a chemist of the first order, has found a 
means of depriving the flour and fecula of the 
horse-chestnut of its bitter, so as to render them ex- 
cellent food; it comes nearest to wheat in the 
quantity and quality of the nutritive principle. 
The method is simple and cheap. The pulp of 
the chestnut is reduced to flour, or the fecula is ex- 
tracted; then carbonate of soda is added in the 
proportion of 1 or 1} to the 100. Thus a hun- 
dred and twenty or a hundred and eighty pounds 
of flour, with the addition of two pounds of carbo- 
nate of soda, becomes, after being washed with cold 
water, perfectly good aliment. The carbonate 
costs only a few cents the pound. The flour is 
rich in fecula. It is believed that the process for 
the purification of the horse-chestnut may be ap- 
plied to many other vegetable tissues ; and, on the 
other hand, the bitter essences extracted will fur- 
nish matter of interesting research. A scientific 
authority holds this language—‘‘ It would be 
superfluous to dwell on the economical value of 


epochs, or at least the limits, of the different agri-| such a discovery. ‘The horse-chestaut is a most 
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abundant product, easy to gather, impervious for 
insects, and capable of being preserved a long 
time. The crops of many years may be accumu- 
lated in a very dry furrow, and forms a precious 
and exuberant supply in years of bad harvest such 
as the last. Mr. Flandin observes, that a horse- 
chestnut tree planted at the door of a peasant rep- 
resents for him the value of a field of potatoes.’ 
A French professor of gastronomics remarks, that 
he who invents a new dish does more for the 
weal of mankind than he who discovers a star. 
Flandin’s achievement is superior ; he has convert- 
ed into wholesome food a common and abundant 
substance, hitherto cast aside ; he repairs the evil 
of the potato rot with which France is still con- 
stantly threatened. The French agriculturists 
have often tried in vain to cultivate and employ 
the bearded wheat of Italy known there by the 
name of Marzolo. A gentleman has, however, at 
length completely succeeded in Normandy ; the 
straw serves in Italy for the fabric of fine bon- 
nets and hats. The specimens of the Normandy 
straw are found by the Paris manufacturers of the 
finest quality ; the processes are to be described. 





Extract from La Revue des Deux Mondes. 


DENMARK AND THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION OF 
THE 1ST OCTOBER. 


Tuere remains the great theory of the future, 
the question of the real and corporeal unity of 
Germany, the right race from which science will 
educe the new international code. Who will ven- 
ture to contest the gravity of this theory, when we 
look at all the agitations which convulse Europe, 
from the Rhine to the Vistula, from the Alps to 
the Black Seat The idea of race contains in 
itself, we do not doubt, unknown renovations ; the 
renewal of old nations, counted as dead, and if we 
may so say, a remodelling of Europe upon a solid 
and rational basis. May the desired hour for these 
great events soon come, and for our part we will 
salute it with enthusiasm! Here is a means 
assured to hasten its coming, and we would cor- 
dially recommend it to Germany; in the first 
place to renounce for herself, and by a noble act 
of disinterestedness, the domination of southern 
Italy, Triest and Illyria, Bohemia, Poland and 
Hungary; then, to realize her unity on her 
own proper territory, to destroy the thirty-eight 
local sovereignties of which the confederation is 
formed ; to embrace within her own bosom the 
great as well as little states; to cause Austria, 
Bavaria, Saxony and Wurtemburg to disappear, 
as well as Prussia, so that there should be one 
body and one head. Oh! assuredly the day 
when Frankfort shall have accomplished this great 
sacrifice on the one hand, and this great work on 
the other, victorious Germanism would be, legally, 
able to discuss with Europe the rights of New 
Germany over Holstein. 

Unfortunately, the day has not arrived, and the 
contemporary history of Germany furnishes the 
proofs. Who, in effect, has just accomplished a 





new partition of Poland in the Duchy of Posen, 
when it appeared most prudent to give redress to 
this great victim? By whose hand has the blood 
of the Bohemians flowed, deluging the streets of 
desolate Praguet Who are the most ardent ene- 
mies of Italian independence’ As to the inte- 
rior constitution of New Germany, by how many 
vicissitudes, through how many internal struggles, 
will she not be obliged to pass, before she realizes 
that union which so many consecutive ages have 
not been able to form, and to which the present 
offers such powerful obstacles * 

The dismemberment of Denmark in order to 
benefit Germany is not then more authorized by 
natural rights of race than by written rights of 
treaties. The diplomats of Prussia and the confed- 
eration are thus condemned by good sense and 
public reason to withdraw themselves into the 
circle of modern conventions and actual usages 
without going back to the past as far as the middle 
ages, and without placing themselves by anticipa- 
tion in a future which is scarcely open to them. 
The diplomacy of the powers of Europe will not 
fai] to set the question upon this footing, and by 
this single fact the question will resolve itself in 
the Danish sense, for history and the stipulations 
of the treaties are precise ; Schleswig belongs in 
full right and forever to Denmark, and Holstein 
must remain under the sovereignty of the king of 
Denmark, limited simply by the sovereignty, more 
or less extensive, which the German people ac- 
knowledge as belonging to the diet of each state 
of the confederation. 

It is the interest of Germany itself that should 
regulate the difficulty in this manner. It is diffi- 
cult, in fact, for Denmark to accept any other 
terms, and it would be equally difficult for the 
powers, either guarantees or intermediary, not to 
intervene directly and effectively in the quarrel, if 
the Germanic confederation persisted in refusing to 
acknowledge such evident rights. What would 
be the consequences of this intervention’ A gen- 
eral war, which disorganized Germany would have 
to sustain by her own arm; with Denmark, pow- 
erful by her navy, with Sweden and Russia, 
England, perhaps, as auxiliaries ; while France, her 
heart rent with grief, in pronouncing against a 
people to whom she has long wished liberty and 
nationality, would be obliged to side with her ene- 
mies. This is all that would be gained by the 
German race for abusing its power in striking a 
blow at the independence and nationality of the 
Danish race. General war, and the Cossacks 
fighting for their right to Dantzic and Lubec 
against the oppressive pretensions of Germany. 
Such would be the strange and perhaps fatal sub- 
version of parts of which the new confederation 
would give the spectacle even from its cradle. 
She would come out of it neither honored nor 
victorious. Instead of the reactionary soldiers of 
Prussia, they would run the risk of being visited 
by the bayonets, still less parliamentary, of the 
Russians. It is, then, for the interest of the 


friends of liberty in Germany, that the German di- 





EUROPE AGAIN IN DANGER—COLORED GLASS. 


plomacy present itself with admissible propositions 
at the conferences, which are about to open, for 
peace. And if the change of opinion which is 
just accomplished at Frankfort is serious; if the 
Assembly will not put at naught all reasonable 
anticipations, there is reason to hope that peace 
will be made. 





From the Spectator of 14 October. 
EUROPE AGAIN IN DANGER. 


Tue new revolution at Vienna will be felt in 
every part of Europe. It gravely modifies the 
whole view of continental politics; and although 
we regard it on the whole with renewed hopes for 
the development of national energies and liberties, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the manifest dangers. 
Assuredly, the sane statesmen of Europe will de- 
vise some general congress to take counsel, or the 
crowned heads will finish the business of royalty 
without hope of redemption. 

By exposing the utter feebleness of the imperial 
government, the flight of the emperor casts loose 
the reins of government, leaving each province to 
rule itself; the empire is again dissolved into its 
elements, and Vienna ceases to be a great capital. 
The threats conveyed in the proclamation which 
the emperor left behind him add spite to impo- 
tence. The intrigues of the anonymous statesmen 
by whom the emperor was surrounded, which had 
played off party against party in Austria to deceive 
all, had set race against race in the provinces, had 
outraged the official usages and decencies of Vien- 
na in issuing proclamations signed by the lunatic 
hand of the monarch and countersigned by no minis- 
ter—the intrigues which had disgraced the imperial 
court, reducing it to the low character of scheme- 
ing adventurers—which had done all this, and 
failed—have stamped the imperial government 
with a character of worthlessness that nothing could 
retrieve, even under the most triumphant restora- 
tion, except a change in the person of the monarch 
and a thorough weeding of the court. 

But the fall will have its effect beyond the Aus- 
trian empire. In all Germany and Italy, the 
authority of kings is newly shaken by the degrada- 
tion of the royal class in the person of so great a 
potentate; a counterpoise, therefore, is removed 
from the agitation of the extreme demagogues, to 
the danger of true political development and free- 
dom. In Berlin, the violent classes are gaining 
courage. The Sicilians will know that the Nea- 
politan Bourbon has a prop the less. France is 
already putting her ‘‘ army of the Alps’ on the 
move for action. The decency of kingly authority 
has been betrayed by its impersonator at Vienna— 
has been trampled in the mud, and hunted away 
in ignominious flight; but kingly authority has 
been the type of settled order throughout the 
larger part of Europe, and the possible conse- 
quences of its decline are formidable; in many 
provinces, the portent means not republicanism, 
nor communism, but anarchy—a renewal of the 
dark ages when Rome had disappeared. 
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It is a mistake to talk of these popular outbursts 
in Europe as if they were the capricious excesses 
of a few individuals, wantonly wicked ; they are 
the final explosion of causes long maturing; the 
immediate actors are themselves the sport of 
events ; some of those now borne along by the tor- 
rent of revolution have given, and still would give, 
all their sympathies to order. But there is no con- 
tending against such suicidal obstinacy as that 
which has possessed the government at Vienna. 
Twice to be detected in attempting to cajole the 
people, the second time detected in more criminal 
conspiracies than before—twice to be defeated, 
twice to fly—is to shatter every hold on popular 
respect or traditional affection. A few more such 
events might be fatal to royalty throughout Eu- 
rope; might force the statesmen, like those of 
France, to ‘* adopt the republic ;’’ and by renderiag 
the restoration of monarchy impossible, might 
plunge the whole of the continent in that sea of 
troubles from which France has no reseue—the 
tentative efforts to reconcile republican fancies with 
the existing monarchical framework of society, and 
to construct an enduring commonwealth while the 
speculative citizens are fighting over disputed theo- 
ries and seeking the bubble conviction in the can- 
non’s mouth. 

This is indeed a condition of affairs for the 
statesmen of Europe to ponder diligently, and on 
broader grounds than those of established prece- 
dent or diplomatic etiquette. There is no prece- 
dent for the emergency, there is no etiquette for 
such a hurricane; forms are blown to the winds; 
and no guide can lead out of the chaos but the un- 
erring clue of truthful sincerity and hardhanded 
reality. 





Errect or Cotoren Grass vpon VEGETATION. 
—Violet-colored glass is stated to have been first 
used in France, for aiding the ripening of grapes ; 
the rationale of the experiment being the partial ex- 
clusion of the caloric rays, and the greater encour- 
agement of the chemical rays. In England the ex- 
periment has failed; and French beans and 
strawberry-plants grew rapidly under violet-colored 
glass, but were long, spindly, and tremulous; in 
short, very unhealthy. A very light green has 
been found to answer better than a colorless glass 
for conservatories ; and, by recommendation of Mr. 
Hunt, author of ‘‘ Researches on Light,’’ &c., the 
new vast conservatory at Kew has been glazed with 
this kind of flat glass, in order to afford the plants 
protection from the scorching heat of the meridian 
sun. A great improvement would be effected by 
the panes being of an arched form, and placed in 
such an aspect that the morning and evening rays 
of the sun would not have a tendency to reflect the 
rays back again, as is the case with thick flat glass, 
the irregular thicknesses of which, when the rays 
pass through them at right angles, act as burning- 
glasses ; whereas, by the arrangement above sug- 

, the rays would pass in a direct course 
through the glass, and the condensed ‘‘drip”’ on 
the inside would be effectually carried off by chan- 
nels on each side of the interior of the frames.— 
Mr. Apsley Pellatt’s Curiosities of Glass-making. 
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-nosPectus.—Tuis work is conducted in the spirit of 
w\ttell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
pe by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able su to increase the solid and substantial a oO 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
patisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural a 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Mili 
and Naval! reminiscences of tne United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth's, Hoed’s, an ey Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of 7'he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new x of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will agen | multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informeu 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state o 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
eo cal D h f Col 
phi iscoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
uaint our readers with the great department of Penign 
irs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movemenit—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensahle in every well-in- 
formed —e We say indispensable, because in this 
day of ey iterature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantty for the imagination, and 
be a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Litrs.t & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and a attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Fourcopiesfor . . . . #2000 
Mine i% (Bole corte) eee 
Twelve® ©. eis - + $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsumely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
“= omeay te hel del 

ny volume may separately at two ars, 
tuned, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12}cents; snd it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 


pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes, 





encies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly corres on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
euces. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4¢cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a ne given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1}cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies, 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 








containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasnineron, 27 Vec., 1846. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 


comprehension includes n portraiture of the human mind in 
J.Q. ADAMS. 








